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Share and Play Square with Food! 


Do you want these 
advantages in Your 
next refrigerator? 


Frozen Food Chest—designed especially to 
freeze and ‘store loads of 
food...fowl, steaks or roasts 
...many packages of store- 
bought frozen foods... your 
favorite ice cream. Designed 
so carefully that freezing 
temperatures stay in the 
freezing compartment where they belong. 





Advanced Refrigeration 
a scientific principle of re- 
frigeration which gives ac- 
curate control and balance 
of humidity and temperature 
for keeping foods whole- 
some, delicious, tempting in 
appearance. Guards against 
wilting and shrinking. Helps foods hold nour- 
ishing richness, fresh-picked flavor. A wide 
variety of cold—sub-freezing cold for frozen 
storage... moist cold for general use... super- 


Technique... 
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moist cold for keeping fruits and vegetables 
dewy-fresh, crisp, colorful, vitamin-rich for days. 


Loads of Space . . . enough room for every- 

thing: whole roasts or hams, 
ie space for large or small 

dishes, even a watermelon; 
plenty of tall bottle space. 
Shelves that slide to put 
food within easy reach. Flex- 
ible interior, easily adjust- 
able to many different arrangements to suit 
individual needs. 






Trigger-Quick Ice Service... an ever-ready 
ice supply that pops up fast 
as a jack-in-the-box. Easily 
available—no grappling, pry- 
ing or tugging with old- © 
fashioned ice trays. No sink 
splashing, no ice-waste 
through melting. Just lots of 
big, solid ice cubes. 








Practical, Modern Beauty— Style that adds 
new beauty to the kitchen, 
yet offers maximum utility 
and convenience. Gleaming 
white porcelain, highlighted 
with shining chromium and 
colorful plastic. Smooth, 
white surfaces easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. Stainless, spot-proofed in- 
terior. Ruggedly built, yet with the beauty of 
rounded, flowing lines. 





Reliable, Money-Saving Mechanism— 
for low operating cost and 
years of dependable service. 
Quiet, unseen, self-oiling. 
Completely sealed against 
moisture and dirt. No un- 
necessary moving parts to 
cause trouble or wear. 
Power to produce all the cold you need on a 
mere trickle of current. 





Look to the Favorite ... Look to Frigidaire 





Get this FREE 
36-P AGE 
BOOKLET from 
your FRIGIDAIRE 
DEALER! 





For all refrigerator users. Valu- 
able tips on care and use. Find 
De ime in your Classified 
rite Frigidaire, 139 

St., ) . In 

( 1ada, 26 i t Road 
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Frigidaire knows what women want, 
knows how to build products that incor- 
porate the most practical, most usable 
features into appliances that set new 
records for dependability. The same 
“know-how” that built and sold over 7 
million Frigidaires will bring you even 
greater values and greater performance 
when Frigidaire Refrigerators are once 
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UNDER THE DOME 


INFLATION FEARS are keeping government officials all atwitter. It has got so 
bad that a confidential warning has been circulated among all govern-— 
ment agencies requesting them to do everything possible to forestall 
such dangers. 


SECRETARY STETTINIUS is a good bet to become Ambassador to England. His 
appointment to succeed Ambassador Winant who wants to quit, may come 
soon after the San Francisco Security Conference ends; almost 
certainly before Mr. Truman flies to Europe for a Big Three 
conference. Reason for this is that if anything should happen to 
the President the Administration is convinced Stettinius is NOT 
the man for the job. 


TEXTILE SHORTAGE caused by military demands for lightweight uniforms for 
troops moving to the Pacific, now is being felt by men. It's 
getting increasingly difficult to buy white shirts and the supply 
will drop to almost nothing soon. 


RETURN TO AGRICULTURE DEPT. of Milton S. Eisenhower, President of Kansas 
State College and brother of Gen. Eisenhower, is almost certain. 
He'll help the new Secretary of Agriculture Anderson reorganize the 
Department, then return to his college job. Anderson already has 
a list of agricultural employes that he intends to let go. 


POSTWAR TRADE is behind the work of U.S. railroads training some 250 Chinese 
engineers for a year in this country. When fighting stops China will 
be a market for our railroad equipment output. 


TECHNICAL EXPERTS who followed our armies into Germany were amazed at how far 
in front of Germany our synthetic rubber industry was. In only 
one instance were the Nazis abreast of or even with us and that was 
on Koroseal. Reason was of course science was retarded under Hitler 
whose gang killed or imprisoned the cream of that nation's experts. 
The rubber report will be released to industry, probably by the time 
this is off the press. Three other reports, however, have been 
pigeonholed temporarily for security reasons. 


END OF ALL-OUT WAR PRODUCTION this year is a good bet. Reason is Japan is 
Slowly being squeezed down to a point where it won't take all our war 
production capacity to deliver the final blow which, however, is 


still at least a year away. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION of Elliott Roosevelt's $200,000 loan (see Nation) 
is "not too certain. Reason is such an inquiry might prove embarrass- 
ing to some Congressmen. 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORP. may be dumped into Secretary Wallace's lap. It now 
is a temporary agency. Under the plan, SWPC's 110 branch offices 
would go to the Secretary of Commerce but not SWPC's financial powers. 
That would go to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


VETERANS HOSPITAL REPORT ready for release from OWI has been quietly laid aside 
temporarily. Reason is that OWI feared it would be accused of white- 
washing the Veterans Administration in view of the stink aroused 
over operation of some vet hospitals. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE advocates received a big boost for their cause as a result 
of language difficulties at the San Francisco Security Conference and 
our meetings with the Russians. Some words simply can't be trans- 
lated and champions of a common world language are beating the 
tom—toms for a universal language as the answer to misunderstandings 
and international difficulties. 
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HIS paraphrase of Winston 
Churchill’s famous tribute to 
the Royal Air Force deservedly 
applies to all the men and women 
who wear our country’s uniform. 


A civilian, grateful to all who 
have contributed to the success of 
the Flying Fortress, addressed the 
sentiment to Studebaker some 
months ago. But it was really 
meant as an unreserved salute to 
every American fighting man on 
land, at sea and in the air. 


Studebaker and its employees 
obviously are proud to have been 


Wartime builder of Flying Fortress engines... military trucks... 





“To the few to whom so many owe so much!” 


called upon by our government 
to build the Cyclone engines that 
power the Boeing Flying Fortress 
—to produce huge quantities of 
heavy-duty Studebaker military 
trucks—to designand manufacture 
the versatile Studebaker Weasel 
personnel and cargo carrier. 


But they are prouder still that 
they have been privileged through- 
out the war to put their willing 
hands to work in support of the 
efforts of the men and women in 
all branches of our nation’s armed 
services. 





© 1945 The Studebaker Corporation 





WAR BONDS 


Maybe you can’t man a StudebakerWeasel 
chasing more and .more U.S. War Pande. 


ave CARS AND TRUCK 





Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 
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THE NATION 


Surprise 
Senators didn't know they had voted 


for cost-plus in continuing OPA; 
poll tax again is beaten in House 


A tired and confused Senate voted a 
year’s extension of the Price Control Act, 
then discovered a Republican bloc had put 
through an amendment giving meat pack- 
ers and farmers a cost-plus formula for 
their products. 

Farm leaders termed it “unsound, un- 
workable,” claimed it would cost the farm- 
ers heavily in higher prices for other prod- 
ucts and destroy price control. OPA Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles agreed. 

In the House where the bill was head- 
ed for more rewriting, some members 
wanted to extend OPA orily six months. 

Meanwhile the House outlawed the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting in 
Federal elections in seven southern states. 
Rep. Rankin (D.-Miss.) branded poll-tax 
foes “about as intelligent” as the share- 
croppers they wished to franchise. 

Eisenhower's View. Congressmen 
studying peacetjme conscription heard la- 
bor and farm organizations oppose com- 
pulsory training and. Josephus Daniels, 
World War I Navy secretary, declare 
propaganda behind the draft is based on 
fear, cynicism and imperialism. 

But Gen. Eisenhower wrote a letter 
supporting universal training in peace- 
time. U.S. Chamber of Commerce warned: 
“Failure to provide universal military 
training is an invitation to aggression.”’ 


Vets and Labor 


Jobs for veterans (PATHFINDER, June 
18) were rapidly becoming a hot potato 
and no one was certain Congress would do 
anything about it. 

So far one bill touching on the issue 
has been introduced by Rep. John Rankin 
(D.-Miss.), makes it illegal to compel a 
veteran to join a union or pay dues as a 
condition of employment. 

No action has been taken on the meas- 
ure, which contrasts with labor laws per- 
mitting labor to organize, bargain collec- 
tively. And while labor agrees veterans 
are entitled to seniority plus seniority for 
time spent in uniform, they won’t grant 
veterans “superseniority.”” Nor has War 
Labor Board recognized the Draft Law 
regulation that vets have a right to their 
old jobs regardless who has to be fired to 
make a place for them, 

Both Sen. Edwin Johnson (D.-Colo.) 
and Sen. Chapman Revercomb (R.-W. 
Va.) agreed a veteran should have senior- 
ity but not “superseniority.” Sen. Hugh 
Butler (R.-Neb.) also agreed on seniority 
but said, “the veteran is bound to be 
senior to somebody. It’s a moral issue, 


not a legal one.’”’ And from Sen. Homer 
E. Capehart (R.-Ind.) came this: “In 
any matter of employment the veteran 
should always be given preference.” 


“Ike” Comes Home 


No American has ever been honored 
as was Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, su- 
preme commander of the Allied armies in 
Europe. 

In Germany, Marshal Zhukov pre- 
sented him with the bejeweled $12;000 Or- 
der of Victory, the Soviet’s highest award, 
held by only seven others, all Russians. 

In England, King George made him 
first’ American member of the Order of 
Merit, and London gave him honorary 
freedom of the city (an honor won by only 
four other Americans: Presidents Grant 
and Teddy Roosevelt, Gen. Pershing, and 
the late banker, George Peabody). 

In France, Gen. de Gaulle gave him 
Napoleon’s gold-hilted sword, and the 
highest honors of the republic. 

But it was in the U.S., that “Ike” got 
his greatest and warmest reception, 

Washington and New York roared 
their greatest ovation since Dewey re- 
turned from Manila bay. Official Washing- 
ton had a holiday—while President and 
Congress paid tribute. Eisenhower flew in 
with a 100 plane escort. “Oh, God, it’s 
swell to be back,” were his first words. 
Then he paraded before almost a million 
persons, addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress, talked to war department workers, 
was feted at a city wide luncheon, and 
was dinner guest at the White House. The 
next day he visited New York where the 
air was heavy with confetti and ticker 
tape. Afterward, at first opportunity, 


“Tke” slipped over to Abilene, Kans. (pop. 
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BIG STUFF. Mr. Truman talks Big Three prob- 
lems with Hopkins, back from Moscow. 
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AIRS VIEWS. Former Navy Secretary Daniels 
is against peacetime conscription. 


5,671), where fellow townsmen had pre- 
pared the traditional welcome for local 
boy who made good. 


Rail Tycoon, Jr. 


The Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
wasn’t making money, asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to junk its 77 
miles of track and equipment. 

When ICC opened hearings, John M. 
McFadden, president of the Pacific Coast 
Railroad Association, offered to buy. Yo- 
semite refused to sell. 

Said Howard C. Bonsall, Yosemite 
trustee: “McFadden’s railroad is a hobby 
club. McFadden himself is an 18-year-old 
clerk for the Pacific Electric Railway Co.” 

Investigation revealed: McFadden 
graduated last year from Pasadena Junior 
College. His “railroad association” is a 
group of young railroad employes avho 
hired the abandoned Santa Fe station at 
Whittier, Cal., for a meeting place. 

Running from Merced to El Portal 
in Yosemite National Park, the Yosemite 
road owns five locomotives, 80 freight 
cars, five passenger cars and the longest 
railroad bridge in the state (1,600-ft. 
span). McFadden’s plan is to run the road 
himself, give jobs to his 40 club members, 
pay for it through sale of bonds. He of- 
fered to pay no more than salvage value, 
which ICC said is $300,000, 

McFadden’s chances seemed slim. 
The New York bondholder said it would 
junk the road first. ICC agreed “that’s 
probably the way it will turn out.” 


World Charter Action 


As President Truman prepared for 
his first Big Three meeting next month 
(see page 12), thére was a flurry of ex- 
pectancy the Senate might approve our 
membership in the World Security Organ- 
ization by July 15, or before the confab, 

The hopes had Administration back- 






































How long the President-Congress 
“honeymoon” lasts was up to the Sen- 
ate and its vote on extending the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
expired June 12, another three years. 

Truman won the first round May 
26 when the House voted 239 to 153 to 
extend the agreement, with authority 
for the President to cut tariff rates. 

But the Senate Finance Committee 
clipped off the tariff-reduction clause, 
before sending it to the floor. Many 
Senate Democrats and half a dozen 
Republican Senators want to restore 
the tariff-cutting authority; others were 
split on the issue. 

The original Trade Act was passed 
in 1934. The Administration contended 
many rates were then too high, and 
had resulted in other nations retaliat- 
ing with heavy tariffs against the U.S. 
and each other. 

The existing Trade Agreements 
Act empowered the President to lower 
or raise tariff rates by 50%. They were 
mostly lowered. The present proposed 
amendment would extend the Act for 
three years, empower the President to 
cut existing rates in half. 

The amendment focuses attention 
on: (1) Portion of the U.S. $14 bil- 
lion export trade that can be main- 
tained after the war; (2) effect of a 
postwar slump (if any) on employ- 
ment; (3) probable demand that we 
lend foreign countries further huge 
sums to buy our goods (to create Amer- 
ican jobs), with no repayment plan. 

More than three fourths of our 
$14 billion annual exports are lend- 
leased. When war ends other countries 
will need large quantities of machinery 
and goods for rebuilding and develop- 
ing wrecked or backward areas, 


Will Reciprocity Work Two Ways? 


The U.S. has become a heavy ex- 
porter—with little pay for exports. We 
have bought lavishly in some countries 
(which now hold heavy dollar balances) 
to give away to other countries. 

Of interest to John Q. Public: 

1. It is argued rates are still too 
high in some cases and may result in 
postwar renewal of tariff barriers in 
other countries against U.S. 

2. Proposed amendment, like orig- 
inal Act, would permit affected busi- 
nesses (including agriculture) to pro- 
test before Government agencies re- 
duces or increases tariff’rates. 

3. If the amendment is adopted, 
the President could reduce some tariff 
rates to 25% of original rates. 

4. Opponents argue that provi- 
sions to extend to all nations under 
most favored nations rule, all conces- 
sions granted any one nation is a weak- 
ness in Reciprocal Trade policy. 

5. Provision in existing act freez- 
ing items on free list would be extended 
in present bill. 

6. Opponents of bill claim it 
would expose American markets to an 
avalanche of cheap foreign goods pro- 
duced by low-paid foreign labor. 

7. Proponents argue that chief 
countries of Europe and the Orient 
which might, in normal times, threaten 
American wage earners and farmers, 
will be unable to do so for several 
years following this war. This might 
not apply, however, to South and Cen- 
tral America, 

8. Would it be feasible to work 
out safeguards such as flexible tariffs, 
to be applied if, where, and when 
needed, to prevent dumping or price- 
cutting and consequent forced reduc- 
tion of American wages? 
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MONEY ANGEL. John Hartford had bad debt. 


ing, but were cooled by Sen. Vandenberg 
(R.~Mich.), member of the U.S. team at 
San Francisco, who thinks the Senate will 
okay the world pact, but doesn’t want to 
rush things. Then Sen. Wheeler (D.- 
Mont.), leading pre-war isolationist, urged 
postponement of Senate action until the 
peace settlement, and Sen. Robertson (R.- 
Wyo.) suggested U.S. approve the Charter 
only after all other nations have. 

In San Francisco, delegates were put- 
ting finishing touches on the document. 

From the White House, world prob- 
lems looked easier. The Polish crisis 
showed signs of solution as a result of 
Harry Hopkins’ mission to Moscow, and 
Gen. de Gaulle was believed to be coming 
here to discuss the Syrian-Lebanese ques- 
tion with Truman. 


Surplus Gravy 


A Senate committee nosed into ideas 
and records of Surplus War Properties 
Board while other Senators investigated 
the fitness of W. Stuart Symington, St. 
Louis businessman, to succeed former Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette as board chairman. 

There were rumors of big buyers get- 
ting the gravy, small business forced into 
sideline positions, and Chairman Gillette 
being ready to “blow the lid off.” 

While admitting he had disagreed with 
the other two board members on a couple 
of regulations which he felt “might favor 
certain interests” in disposal of machine 
tools, Gillette denied he had anything sen- 
sational to spill, or that there was a lid to 
be blown off. He is resigning July 15. 


Elliott’s 200 Grand 


A business deal in which Brig. Gen. 
Elliott Roosevelt, son of the late President 
borrowed $200,000 from John Hartford, 
A. & P. chain store president, then settled 
for $4,000 set Congressional chins awag. 

The story, divulged by columnist 


“ Westbrook Pegler and pronounced “sub- 
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HEAD MAN. W. Stuart Symington, named 
chairman of Surplus Property Board. 


stantially correct” by Hartford, was that 
in 1939 the late Rep. Bill Sirovich, friend 
of the Roosevelts, asked Hartford to loan 
Elliott Roosevelt $200,000 to finance his 
Texas radio interests. 

Hartford got neither interest nor pay- 
ments till 1942 when Jesse Jones, then 
head of RFC, settled the debt for $4,000. 
Hartford wrote the remaining $196,000 off 
his income tax as an “uncollectible note.” 

As three congressional committees 
studied the deal, Rep. Harold Knutson 
(R.-Minn.) demanded the U.S. Treasury 
be protected, recalled a Supreme Court 
decision by which the Treasury could 
force Elliott to list the borrowed $200,000 
as taxable income. 


Movie-Man Nelson 


Next job for Donald M. Nelson, who 
organized U.S. war production, is a movie 
job. 

The former Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
vice president, WPB chief and special 
emissary to China this week becomes 
president of the Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers. Among the 25 
studio members are Charles Chaplin, 
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PATIENCE. Each day, when this Chicago sub- 

urban train returns from 72-mile run robin 

flies back to sit on nest, unshaken from beneath 
cor for over a month. 





Walt Disney, Samuel Goldwyn, Jesse L. 
Lasky, Mary Pickford and Walter Wanger. 

In Nelson, the “little” producers have 
a big man with powerful friends and vast 
experience in production and selling, for 
their fight against members of the “Hays 
Office” (Motion Pictures Producers & Dis- 
tributors of America). They claim the 
“Hays” members control theater chains, 
freeze out indeperfdent producers in book- 
ings. 

WPB and Chinese embassy officials 
said there were no indications Nelson 
would return to China, where he went 
twice to help organize China’s own WPB. 
The man who earned $150,000 a year as 
a mail-order executive will get only one- 
third that much from the movie-makers. 


Bundists Set Free 


On the brink of summer recess, the 
U.S. Supreme Court freed from five-year 
sentences 24 former leaders of the Ger- 
man-American Bund, and invalidated Flor- 
ida’s law requiring union agents to register 
with the State and pay a $1 license fee. 

The Bundists had been convicted of 
advising Bund members to evade the draft. 

The Florida decision added weight to 
an earlier one invalidating similar licens- 
ing laws in Texas, The Court held Flor- 
ida’s law interfered with the Labor Rela- 
tions Act which encourages collective bar- 
gaining and protects employes in their 
right to “choose bargaining representatives 
free from coercion or influence of em- 
ployers.” 


Borderline Shoes 


Canada, short on shoes, is giving up 
to the United States approximately 500,- 
000 pairs a year. Mexico supplies other 
U.S. travelers with additional thousands 
of shoes. 

Most of these are brought in by 
Americans visiting Canada or Mexico. 
Americans can bring back two pairs after 
a visit of 30 days or less, as many pairs 
as they want for personal use, after a 
longer stay. To keep this from being a 
gravy train, they have to give up shoe 
stamps to U.S. customs. 

Across-border travelers can bring 
back no more meat or sugar than they 
have points to give up to Customs. 

On this basis, customs officials collect- 
ed 224,981 shoe stamps at the Canadian 
border in 1944, millions of meat stamps. 


Week at Home 


East: New York bus drivers drove at 
snail’s pace, in slow-down move for higher 
wages and better working conditions. 

Midwest: Four independent packing 
plants in Sioux City, Ia., shut down, said 
they couldn’t break even under present 
subsidy and ceiling prices. 

West: OPA raids on bogus ration 
coupon peddlers in Los Angeles netted 20 
million fake red points. 

Henry J. Kaiser, West Coast ship- 
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builder, advocated a permanent muni- 
tions manufacturing center in the Rocky 
Mountains area as a postwar defensive 
measure, 

South: At Metter, Ga., townsfolk 
gathered in the little Baptist church, 
prayed for rain, got home in time to watch 
the first rain in 30 days pour down for an 
hour on cotton and tobacco fields. 
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ORATOR. While Congress orated over OPA 
this Washington, D. C., housewife orated on 
corner against black markets. 


AMERICANA 


Casa di Colombo 


The “tenement house” in Genoa 
where Christopher Columbus lived as a 
boy has survived World War II, though 
bombs smashed a i1sth century chapel 
next door. 

No villa is this Casa di Colombo. 
When Christopher came home from youth- 
ful voyages, he hurried to a five-story 
building, one room wide, near the San 
Andrea gate in the old city wall. Pushing 
back the heavy door, he raced across the 
stone floor, up a spindly stair to find 
Susanna, his mother. 

Domenico Colombo, Genoese wool 
merchant, moved from house to house. 
Where his son had been born Sept. or 
Oct. 1452, isn’t known, but it’s thought 
he came to this home when the boy was 4. 

Lost for generations, the house was 
“discovered” when the neighborhood was 
slated for demolition in 1885, bought by 
the city as a monument. Then, it still had 
five floors, but the three upper stories 
had to be torn down when adjoining build- 
ings, which helped support the upper lev- 
els of the Columbus house, were removed. 
Before this war, the roofed-over lower 
floors held letters of the “Great Admiral 
of the Seas,” maps, parts of the Santa 











Washington Parade 


Harassed Pill Dealers. Maybe it 

was the angle of his cigar or that folksy 

drawl. Anyway, we got the idea OWI’s 

Elmer Davis didn’t give much of a hoot 

when he admitted—right while Con- 

. gress was whacking at his funds, too— 

that his wasn’t the most abused outfit 

in Washington. That dubious honor he 
yielded to OPA, 

It’s simple, he said. Lord knows 
OWI has its troubles with truth twist- 
ers, but OPA is up against the “forces 
of organized greed.” A greedy guy can 
raise more ned than a bunch of liars 
anytime, he contended. 

Davis revealed, incidentally, that 
OWT was helping military authorities 
ram another bitter pill down Germany’s 
throat. When German movie theaters 
reopen, he said, it will not be for “fun.” 
The master-racers will get only news- 
reels of the misery they caused, plus 
educational stuff, 


Black Maneuvers, The policeman 
on our beat is the key figure in a black 
market deal that stretches from coast 
to coast. Here’s how it works. On his 
daily rounds, the policeman buys scarce 
cigarets for a housewife we know. She 
doesn’t smoke; but her brother-in-law 
in Seattle takes all she can get and 
sends her gas coupons in return. 

Now the housewife doesn’t have a 
car; but her butcher has one and needs 
gas coupons. So she swaps her brother- 
in-law’s coupons to the butcher for 
under-the-counter meat. 

Logical ending would be a steak 
dinner for the policeman, 


No Milk for Hottentots. It looks 
as if the tribesmen will have to stick to 
swamp water. Milk for Hottentots 
wasn’t mentioned in the report of 
Thomas N. Campbell, veteram Negro 
field agent of the Department of Agri- 
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ELMER DAVIS: OW! yields only to OPA. 
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culture, just back from a 10,000-mile 
jaunt to West Africa for the General 
Education Board. Campbell talked 
with natives in their huts and markets, 
jounced aboriginal tots on his knee, 
joined their tribes, wore their costumes. 

Their big needs, he told Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard, are tools, tech- 
nical guidance, nurses, doctors and 
portable schools on jalopies that can 
cover jungle trails. 


Wartime Washington. Two 
handsome G.I.’s, chests decked with 
ribbons, riveted their eyes on a pair of 
dateless government girls in a crowded 
restaurant. Pleasantly excited, the girls 
nibbled along but left much of their 
food untouched. Finally one of the 
boys stepped over. The girls smiled 
expectantly. “Excuse me,” he blurted, 
“the service is so slow we’re starving. 
Could we have your rolls?” 


OPA to a P.O. That Senate de- 
bate on the extension of OPA was 
pretty gloomy stuff. From Senators 
Taft, Thomas of Oklahoma and others 
we gathered our manufacturers are all 
busy chasing each other around the 
bases to see who’s going to score the 
first bankruptcy. 

Such dire views set us to groping 
for a glimmer of hope. Maybe, some- 
how, it would turn out like Louis Brom- 
field’s prediction of a few years back 
that everybody was going to starve, In 
that case, we recall, Bromfield finally 
got to eat his words plus a lot of juicy 
beef, mutton from Pleasant Valley. 

Anyway, we were in for a big let- 
down. Just as debate reached its climax, 
the Senate suddenly switched to an- 
other matter—confirmation of a new 
post-mistress at Kettle River, Minn. 


Rich's Folly. It seemed to us 
there was a wry note in Rep. Bob 
Rich’s warning to the House against 
super-pressure salesmen peddling gold 
mine stocks by long distance from Can- 
ada: So we quizzed him. 

Yep, the Pennsylvania member 
told us, he learned his lesson years ago 
on three oil wells, all dry, and a phony 
stock deal, Got stung good. Therefore, 
when a constituent complained recently 
that he had just bought a piece of a 
Canadian gold mine on the strength of 
a telephone tip—and immediately 
wished he hadn’t—he thought he ought 
to wise up his colleagues. 

“Watch out,” he said, apparently 
lumping us with Congressmen as poten- 
tial dupes. “It’s a sucker game.” 
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Ewing Galloway 


COLUMBUS' HOME come through the war. 


Maria. A marker over the entrance says: 
“No House Is More Worthy of Fame.” 
Italians boast about Cristoforo Co- 
lombo as much as Americans do—“If you 
want an enemy in Italy, say Chris wasn’t 
born there!” There’s still some interna- 
tional jawing—Spain claims him, Jews 
say he was a Spanish Jew. Italians mutter 


_he’s Genoese, and no doubt about it. 


No Ill Wind 


“A long way from home,” mused Ma- 
rine Pvt. Robert McWilliams, huddling 
in his Okinawa foxhole, listening to battle- 
scorched palms rustle in the wind. Just 
then a breeze caught up a discarded news- 
paper and flung it in his face. It was the 
Pontiac Leader with news and gossip 
about friends around El Paso, IIl., his 
hometown, 


Let's pray that Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson will be as pleased to meat 
us, aS we are to meet him! 


“Fency’ Rifles 


Guns without bullets or bang are on 
the war surplus shelves these days. You 
can buy them for $4.50 apiece. They’re 
Army training rifles, made of wood, useful 
chiefly for home guard drills and scaring 
burglars. But they make nice fences, too. 

William Daw discovered that 110 
years ago. During the War of 1812 the 
government borrowed from him. When 
embarrassed officials called in creditors and 
asked them to take payment in war equip- 
ment, Daw carted away a hundred or so 
muskets. Chopping off the butts, he stuck 
the barrels, stock end down, into a low 
stone wall around his Georgetown, D.C.. 





ACCORDING TO IMPARTIAL POLLS .ee 


merica Looks to Philco 
-for Tomorrows Kadio 


BY AN AVERAGE OF 3 TO I 
OVER ANY OTHER MAKE! 


TT SCIENTISTS and engineers of the 
Philco laboratories are still giving all 
their thought and time to the production 
of radar and electronic equipment for our 
fighting forces. There is little they can 
say about the radios and phonographs 
they'll bring you after Victory. But the 
people of America have said a good deal! 


They have spoken emphatically, in re- 
peated polls of post-war buying preference, 
about what they await from Philco, 
the leader. One after another, they 
have expressed their intention to buy a 
Philco . . . by an average of 3 to 1 over any 
other make! h 


Tune in the PHILCO PROGRAM... with 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, Georgia 

Gibbs, the Merry Macs. Every Sunday, 
6 P.M., EWT, Biue Network. 


PHILCO , 


Fomous, for Qualh 


Philco appreciates this overwhelming 
vote of confidence. The engineers whose 
war research today is making vital con- 
tributions to the swift progress of elec- 
tronic science, will be ready when Victory 
is won to continue their record of 
leadership in radio research. And the 
same ingenuity which made Philco the 
acknowledged leader in radio for twelve 
straight years before the war, will bring 
you again the newest developments in 
the use and enjoyment of radio and 
recorded music. ° 


Yes, Philco leadership tomorrow will 
justify America’s vote of confidence today. 
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house, and topped off the muzzles with 
spikes. Still standing, Daw’s gun-fence 
looks like any fancy iron job. 


Chester Rock ; 


Plymouth Rock had a lot of attention 
these last three centuries. Now folks of 
the Keystone State think it’s time for 
“Chester Rock” to get its share. 

The boulder showing where William 
Penn first trod Pennsylvania soil is pretty 
hard to find—it’s back from the water’s 
edge now because the Delaware has been 
filled in, and a factory stands between the 
rock and the river. The stone juts up 
between a parking lot and tracks of a 
spur railway in the industrial section of 
Chester. But if a bill now in committee 
worms through the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, there’ll be $60,000 for a park, with 
“appropriate art works,” to up the dignity 
of this landing site. 

“New Sweden." Chester had been a 
village 38 years that late October day in 
1682 when Penn and too colonists landed 
from the Welcome. Joran Kyn, body- 
guard of the governor of “New Sweden” 
on the Delaware, founded the place in 
1644, as “Upland.” In 1655 Peter Stuyve- 
sant, governor of New York, snatched it 
for the Dutch. Nine years later Holland 
surrendered “Oplandt” to the English 
Duke of York, recaptured it for a half 
year in 1673, then lost it again to the 
English. When Penn arrived and renamed 
it to honor Lord Chester, Upland was 
capital of his colonial wilderness. 

Seat of his government, it hummed 
while Philadelphia was a-building up- 


stream, “where deep water close to shore” 
assured a trade future. The First Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania convened 
there in December, 1682, Penn presiding. 

Staunchly backed by one Francis 
Richardson, who built several warehouses 
and piers, Chester hoped to rival Phil- 





STONE MARKER at Chester, Pa., where State 
Founder William Penn, landed. Delaware River 
is now a block away. 





adelphia’s industries; but the Revolution 
wiped out Richardson’s fortune, and com- 
merce lagged till the 18s50’s. A muni- 
tions center in the last war, Chester, now 
a city of 60,000, is humming again. 


Metal-Spotter 


A secret Russian’ geologic formula 
which spots metals and minerals two miles 
below the earth’s surface was explained 
in San Francisco by Ukrainian delegate 
Dr. Vladimir D. Bondarchuk. 

Bondarchuk, Kiev university presi- 
dent, calls the formula tectorogenia, claims 
it has already located quantities of hidden 
wealth in the Ukraine. 

Tectorogenia is based on the theory 
that the same minerals occur in areas 
which have the same age and geological 
history. For example, every metal found 
in Quebec would be found in Sweden be- 
cause the two regions are of similar age 
and origin. On this basis, Bondarchuk 
believes gold beds are under the Pacific 
ocean like those found in Alaska. 


Driving Test Machine 


It was a harrowing driving lesson. A 
truck shot from a side street directly into 
her path. In the next block a mar fell 
almost under her wheels. But there were 
no accidents. The young lady was taking 
her driving lesson in a Driverator, the auto 
industry’s nearest approach to aviation’s 
Link trainer. 

The Driverator, developed after 44 
years’ work by Atlantic Refining Co., is 
having its first public showing at Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia. 

To test your skill or learn to drive, 
you sit behind the wheel of a real automo- 
bile, facing an 8 by to ft. screen. Press- 
ing a button starts a movie on the screen 
—a life-size highway scene complete with 
traffic noise. As the road unfolds and 
cars rush past, you get the sensation of 
driving the stationary automobile down the 
road. When cars stop suddenly in front, 
you slam on the brakes. You negotiate 
curves, accelerate on open uphill stretches, 
face seven traffic hazards. 

A scoring device checks each of your 
responses. Notches in the film throw a 
switch and set up an electric current when 
the hazard is shown on the screen. The 
driver’s correct response completes the 
current, chalks up the score. 

Present function of the Driverator is 
to acclimate beginning drivers. An im- 
proved model could be used in tests for 
drivers’ licenses, 


Hormone Study 


A single county in Massachusetts is 
footing a big part of the bill for a new 
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scientific institution which will try to 
solve some of mankind’s major ills. 

It is Worcester county’s Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology 
where problems of cancer, mental disease, 
old age, fatigue, even the meat shortage 
will be studied, using body chemicals, 
known as hormones as a starting point. 

Dr. Hudson Hoagland, director, told 
of attempts to increase the steak supply 
by using hormones to produce multiple 
births among cattle. Hormone reactions, 
he said, parallel psychiatric changes in 
mental patients; cancer victims excrete 
different types of hormones from those ex- 
creted by healthy persons. Hormone 
studies have already resulted ‘in a chemi- 
cal, pregnenolone, which lessens fatigue. 
Further studies may prolong man’s useful 
years, Dr. Hoagland believes. 


Mystery Metals 


Metallurgists of the future will work 
with metals now almost unknown to the 
general public, says Dr. W. J. Kroll, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Titanium and zirconium will be used 
in making steel, Kroll said; rubidium and 
caesium have importance in recording 
sound, barium and tantalum are needed for 
radio tubes, cerium makes lighter flints. 
Columbium, he added, has an attractive 
yellow color and may be used for jewelry 
and tableware, rhenium interests light bulb 
manufacturers because of its high melting 
point (3200° C.), 

Of these, barium is the only one 
found in great quantities in the U. S. 
Most of the others are imported from 
Africa, Australia and South America. 

Some metal researcher may yet win 
fame by finding practical uses for such 
chemical curiosities as yttrium, ytterbium 
and gadolinium. 





JAP BOMB CARRIER: Army Intelligence stof 


artist's conception hydrogen-filled, silk 

paper balloons Japs sent over by hundreds. 

Balloons cross Pacific in 80 to 120 hours, 
35,000 ft. up. Have reached Michigan. 


Se a ee a eee 


ik 1858 a Boston policeman bruskly 


hailed the experiment of men who 
were trying to puta rubber tread ona 
wagon wheel. He said it was “foolish 
and impractical, that vehicles with 
rubber tired wheels would be a 
menace because no one would hear 


them coming. 


LEE of Conshohocken’s ability to fore- 
see motor transportation develop- 
ments and needs won for _them the 
pioneer prestige which stull main- ne ani 


tains in LEE DeLuxe tires. — 
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THE WORLD 


Spears 


Nip home guards drill with bamboo, 
while B-29's ruin cities and Jap de- 
fenses crumble on broad front 


Cornered Japan dropped her last pre- 
tenses of democracy to make Premier 
Suzuki home front dictator. Moves by 
Yank generals immediately put Suzuki on 
the spot. 

As B-29’s blasted Osaka and other 
key cities, Gen. “Hap” Arnold, U.S. air 
chief, flew to Guam to map use of the 
12,000 planes in Europe for “completely 
and utterly destroying industrial Japan.” 
He predicted more than two million tons 
of bombs will hit the Nips in the next 
12 months. 

In Manila, a council of war by Gen. 
MacArthur and Gen. Stilwell, chief of 
ground forces, indicated early invasion of 
Jap held China preliminary to landing in 
Suzuki’s front yard. 

To prepare for this, Suzuki decreed 
conscription of all men from 15 to 16, 
and all women from 17 to 40 for a “peo- 
ple’s volunteer corps.”’ He boasted: “If 
American troops invade Japan, we shall 
make their sacrifices so costly as to nullify 
their will to fight on.” 

Because of munitions shortages, cre- 
ated by Yank air blitzes, Jap home guards 
will be trained to use such weapons as 
bamboo spears. Meanwhile Japan’s crack 
front line fighters were taking a licking 
on every Pacific battlefield, including: 

Okinawa: Here U.S. Marine Gen. 
Pedro del Valle said: ‘“‘We have reached 
the turning point where the enemy is be- 
ginning to fold up through surrenders, 
suicides, and disorganized resistance—the 
point where the Jap will to fight is brok- 
en. If we could hit their command, the 





whole Jap defense might fall to pieces.” 

Borneo: Portending invasion of south- 
east Asia, Australian veterans of North 
Africa crashed through flimsy defenses of 
rich oil and rubber country. Main object, 
however, was to win bases for air, sea, and 
amphibious thrusts at Singapore (840 
miles east), Indo-China (600 miles 
north); and by-passed Jap defenders of 
the East Indies immediately to the south. 

U.S. Secretary of War Stimson said: 
“With extension of Allied control to 
North Borneo, we have a 1,500-mile line 
of bases facing the Asiatic coast. From 
Malaya through the Indies and the Bis- 
marcks to the Central Pacific, 525,000 
Japanese are isolated.” 

China: A revitalized Chinese Army 
swept the southern coast, and Jap interior 
communication lines. Tokyo radio esti- 
mated 20 Chinese divisions are now mech- 
anized, U.S.-trained and equipped. 

Thus Suzuki’s dictatorship, and Ja- 
pan’s existence faced annihilation on all 
sides. 


Big 3 at Berlin 


Peace conference of the European 
war will be the meeting of Truman, 
Churchill and Stalin near Berlin—proba- 
bly during Britain’s election (July 5-26). 

It was the first Big Three conference 
site announced in advance. The location 
leaked out in a letter from Clement R. 
Attlee, British Labor party leader, accept- 
ing Churchill’s bid to attend. 

Agreement to confer was negotiated 
by Truman’s special envoys—Harry Hop- 
kins in London, Joseph E. Davies in Mos- 
cow. 

Biggest issues will be: 

1. Poland. A Moscow conference, 
attended by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, for- 


International 


SIGNING OF GERMAN CONTROL PACT IN BERLIN drew Allied military leaders, including 
Gen. Eisenhower (back to camera, seated third from right), and Marshal Zukhov, seated third 
from left in rear. 
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International 


OKINAWA MUD was too much for jeep, so 
tractor helped as tank stood by. 





mer premier of the exile government in 
London, began under a cloud when the 
Reds announced the 16 arrested Polish 
leaders would be tried for sabotage. Mik- 
olajczyk was unwilling to reach an agree- 
ment unless the 16 were released. Other 
London Polish leaders were more uncom- 
promising, refused to attend. 

2.. More than 30 European boundary 
questions, 

3. German reparations. 

4. Unified policy on trial of war 
criminals and use of German labor for 
reconstruction. 

5. Future of the Dardanelles straits. 

6. Opening of Soviet-occupied terri- 
tory to Allied representatives and news- 
men. 

7. Feeding Europe. 

8. Details of unified control of Ger- 
many. 

9. Occupation zenes for Austria. 


Pumps and Tulips 


Clatter of pumping machinery in 
Holland’s flooded flatlands announced the 
start of a Dutch campaign to reclaim 
250,000 acres from the sea. 

The land—almost one-third of Hol- 
land’s farm acreage—was submerged when 
the Nazis wrecked the dykes. Hardest hit 
was the Westland district in the south— 
once “Europe’s garden.” 

Manpower for reclamation is scarce 
because less than 4 of the 500,000 Dutch 
citizens the Germans herded into the 
Reich have come home. Food, too, is a 
problem. The Nazis stole 70% of Hol- 
land’s cattle, 90% of the poultry. 

Famine under the Nazis was ban- 
ished by food from the Allies and pur- 
chases from Sweden. 

Commemorating the first food para- 
chuted into the country from Allied planes 
and ammunition dropped to the Dutch 
underground, pointed roofs of farmhouses 
along the Zuider Zee are still decorated 
with red, white, blue and orange frag- 
ments of parachutes. 

And, already Dutch _tulip-growers 
plan to win back pre-war American mar- 
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NAVY'S FLOATING DRYDOCK, towed to 


combat zones, repairs two big ships at once. 





kets with showy new blooms, developed 
during the German occupation. Then tulip 
bulbs were used as food; but flower- 
breeders remained active, will export 10,- 
ooo tons to America in September. 


Last Supermen 


With Yank officers as observers, 
British paratroopers raided a luxurious 
resort hotel at Lillehammer, Norway, 
where the Nazi headquarters staff was 
living on the looted fat of the land. 

Allied guns barked as “Red Devil” 
veterans of Arnhem crashed doors of a 
room where Nazi Col. Gen. Stengler’s 
monocled staff officers had drunkenly 
caroused with their mistresses. Dragged 
from bed, the general spluttered protests. 


Delays in slapping controls on the - 


500,000 Germans in Norway permitted 
them to raise cain, While Norwegians 
went hungry, and the Norse Milog, under- 
ground patriot army, was powerless, arro- 
gant German officers retained command 
of their troops, dined and wined richly. 

The Nazis also shipped loot to garri- 
sons in other parts of Norway, on their 
own boats, with Allied permission. 

Excuse was the Allies hadn’t enough 
troops in Norway to control the Germans. 
But Norwegians hoped this raid marked 
the beginning of a stiffer policy. 


Gifts for India 


Britain offered India a closer ap- 
proach to self government—but not in- 
dependence—under a revamped Execu- 
tive Council. 

The offer would give Indians all 
seats on the Council (India’s main ruling 
body) except for a British Viceroy, with 
veto powers, and a British Commander-in- 
Chief of defense forces. For the first 
time, Indians would be appointed minis- 
ters of Finance, Home Affairs, and For- 
eign Affairs. 

Appointments would be made by the 


Viceroy, Viscount Wavell, after consulta-. 


tion with Hindu and Mohammedan lead- 
ers. Both sects of the two opposing groups 


would be represented on the Council. 

At the same time, Britain freed lead- 
ers of the independence movement, after 
nearly three years in prison, (Gandhi was 
released in May, 1944.) The proposals 
met little enthusiasm. Associates of 
Gandhi branded them “merely eyewash.” 

Britain herself admitted the offer was 
only a half-way measure. Thus she passed 
the buck on independence to contending 
Hindus (225 million) and Mohammedans 
(92 million) who have never been able to 
agree. 


Yank and Fraulein 


Army ban on fraternization with Ger- 
mans threatens to raise a ruckus. 

Observers in occupied Germany agree 
Yanks resent $65 fines for dates with local 
girls, break the rule whenever they can. 
Result: A boom in “off-the-record” court- 
ship, venereal diseases. 

Russians are said to encourage friend- 
ship between their troops and “working 
class” Germans. 

Only relaxation of the western Allies’ 
fraternization ban was to let Yank and 
British troops pal with young German 
children. Rule remains in force for adults, 

In Wiesbaden, Germany, Lt. Col. 
LeRoy Cowart, U.S. military governor, 
warned if G.I.’s are permitted to go with 
German girls “all we have fought for will 
be lost.” He said: “The ill-feeling inside 
the Germans is deeply inbred. The only 
way to destroy it is to humiliate them 
until they are passive-minded.” 

But Associated Press Correspondent 
Daniel de Luce cabled from Bad Oeceyn- 
hausen, Germany: “Fraternization is wide- 
spread and increasing. The ranks of the 
Army are in favor of it, whatever the 
homefront may think.” 


Around the Globe 


Hamburg: Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
Nazi foreign minister and No. 1 war 
criminal at large (except Hitler, if alive) 
was captured by British in a rooming 
house. 

London: Winston Churchill denied 
Britain signed a secret treaty with Mar- 
shal Petain’s Vichy regime. 


I85th Week of War 


Okinawa: Jap suicide stand neared 
end as Yanks smashed to within two 
miles of southern tip. Jap casualties— 
mostly dead—were more than 82,000. 


Borneo: Capturing Brunei "bay, 
best harbor on northwest coast, Aus- 
tralians fanned out toward oil fields. 
Philippine-based bombers hit refineries 
at Balik Papan on southeast coast. 
Navy shelled Sarawak port of Miri. 


China: Enemy grip on Liuchow, 
rail hub and site of former U.S. air 
base, 400 miles southeast of Chung- 
king, was threatened by Chinese drive. 
Coastal advance reached Wenchow, 440 
miles west of Okinawa. Japs claimed 
counter-attacks were regaining lost 
ground, 


Philippines: Total Jap casualties 
topped 400,000, as Luzon and Min- 
danao mop-ups moved forward. 


Japan: Superforts dumped 3,000 
tons of incendiaries on Osaka; bombed 
smaller industrial towns of Omuta, 
Kagoshima, Yokkaichi, Hamamatsu 
to clean up Jap munitions production. 





Wartime Parliament ended after 9} 
year session. 

British government proposed politi- 
cal union of eight Caribbean colonies, in- 
cluding U.S. air base sites. (They are: 
Bahamas, Barbadoes, Guiana, Honduras, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands.) 

Panama City: National Assembly 
elected Enrique Jimenez provisional presi- 
dent, replacing Ricardo de la Guardia, 
who resigned. 

Lima: Dr. Jose Luis Bustamante, 
Leftist candidate, was elected president 
of Peru. 

Rome: Allied Commission warned re- 
tiring Premier Bonomi secret armistice 
terms will be enforced on new Italian 
government when formed. 

Dublin: Sean T. O’Kelly was elected 
president of Ireland. P 





Acme 


JAP SECRET WEAPON: Rocket-propelled bomb with cockpit for suicide pilot, found on Okinawa. 
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THE FAMILY 


Adventure 


American families can tour this summer 
by bicycle, canoe, or afoot, along 
youth hostel trails 


For adventurers, young and old, tour- 
ing under their own steam through farm- 
lands, mountains, on lake or river, Ameri- 
can youth hostels offer satisfying, inex- 
pensive’ vacations, 

Youth hostels are to be found in 28 
states. They are over-night accommoda- 
tions—usually farm houses—every 15 
miles or so along hiking trails, canoeing 
loops, bridle or bicycle routes. Here ad- 
venturers meet, cook the food they’ve 
bought; dance, sing, talk; separate at 10 
p.m. for good sound sleep in bunkhouses, 
said Justin Cline, director of the Potomac 
Youth Hostels. 

Blankets and cooking accommoda- 
tions are provided by the “houseparents,” 
the farmer and his wife. Hostelers carry 
only a sheet sleeping sack, cooking uten- 
sils, their annual hostel pass card ($1.50 
for those under 21; $2.50 for those 
above), which entitles them to lodging for 
35¢ a night. 

Sponsored. Hostels began in Eng- 
land, where they were enjoyed by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt as a young man, have ac- 
commodated 10,000 American boys during 
this war. Cpl. Marvin Capon, Philadel- 
phia, a hosteler since 1937, three years 
after they started in America, takes his 
furloughs on bikes the hostel way, says 
every state in the Union should have a 
hostel system. (Any public-spirited group 
can sponsor a local chain, can get help 
from American Youth Hostels, Northfield, 
Mass. ) 

Bicycling is the most popular mode 
of travel, said Cline. Most hostelers bi- 
cycle 40 to 60 miles a day, stop to talk to 


people along the way, meet other hostel- 
ers. Many marriages have been made 
among these adventurers, he said, adding, 
“You learn a boy or girl’s real qualities 
better on a bike trip than at school or in 
a dance hall.” 


Controversy 


Foxhole husbands should not be kept 
in ignorance about wives who give birth to 
illegitimate children. 

The California State Senate decided 
that, after the assembly passed a bill mak- 
ing it possible for faithless wives to give 
their illegitimate children for adoption, 
without getting their husband’s consent. 

The bill was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Social Welfare, whose direc- 
tor, Charles Wollenberg said: “I’m not 
concerned with the wife whe chisels but 
with the welfare of the child. It appeared 
the only way to place children nobody 
owned in secure homes.” 

Protests of servicemen influenced the 
Senate decision. In London, Stars and 
Stripes had this to say: “Since when have 
our states undertaken to front for infidel- 
ity? No sensible person will condone in- 
fidelity in the marriage partnership. Of 
the millions of separated husbands and 
wives of World War II, the majority are 
playing the game straight.” 


Russian Knot 


Wedding guests tore her lovely white 
veil to bits. But the new Mrs, Moody 
only smiled. Guests always tear veils in 
her native Russia. 

Valentine Smirnoff and Sgt. Herbert 
W. Moody, Richmond, Va., skipped none 
of the picturesque Russian rituals in their 
Paris wedding. Since custom said Sgt. 
Moody must be dressed for the ceremony 
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by his mother, he had to name a god- 
mother to do the honors. 

At the ceremony in the Russian Or- 
thodox Church, the heavily-robed priest 
led the couple, carrying lighted tapers, 
three times around the altar and Ameri- 
can buddies of Sgt. Moody took turns 
holding jeweled crowns above the couple’s 
heads. 

Later, at the reception, guests show- 
ered the couple with oats, got their pieces 
of veil, then danced and drank champagne 
till sunup. 


Mata Hari 


Women talk too much, don’t listen 
enough to be good detectives, according to 
Skip Tracers Co., New York. But when 
a gleaming blonde asked for a job one 
morning, the firm decided a little glamor 
wouldn’t hurt. 

Within a month, the young blonde, 
handling her job like a new broom, swept 
up 32 bill dodgers, 41 hotel skips, 15 miss- 
ing stockholders, seven missing heirs. 

A whiz of a detective, the agency 
decided, gave her a big chance. She was 
to locate a missing Clark Gable-like hus- 
band for an alimony-conscious ex-wife. 

The fledgling detective donned her 
Sherlock Holmes hat and was seen no 
more. Later it was discovered that she 
had found her man, married him, joined 
him in the Legion of the Missing. 


Doll Fortunes 


Business Woman of the Year is the 
title dolls won for Mrs. W. W. Rushton, 
Atlanta, Ga, 

When Mrs. Rushton designed her 
first stuffed doll 26 years ago and sold it 
to a local store, she had no idea she was 
starting a business that would one day 
bring in more than $2 million a year. But 
that’s what happened. Today, Mrs, Rush- 
ton designs dolls, ponies, lambs, teddy 
bears, bunnies, pandas, and has 300 help- 
ers to make them. 

Another million dollar doll business, 
started as modestly, belongs to Nancy 





Signal Corps 


RUSSIAN CUSTOMS RULED at this overseas wedding; the attendants held crowns over the couple's heads, tore up bridal veil at the reception. 
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Wide World 


STORY DOLL creator now makes Navy dishes. 


Ann Abbott, San Francisco. Her bisque 
dolls, illustrating nursery rhymes and his- 
toric fashions, are so famed that British 
Princesses Elizabeth and Mary Rose col- 
lect them. 

Miss Abbott’s plant has been making 
bisque plates for Navy hospitals, turns out 
only 4,500 dolls a day, not nearly enough 
to meet demand. Backlog of orders has 
reached 1,500,000. 


Homework 


Keeping summer clothes neat is no 
easy job, with cleaning fluids scarce, wash- 
able cottons hard to buy, cleaning estab- 
lishments loaded. 

War still claims most of home-clean- 
ing fluids such as carbon tetrachloride and 
naphtha; civilians may get more in a few 
months, WPB said. Meanwhile, dry- 
cleaners told how to lengthen the time 
between cleanings by wet-cleaning (a proc- 
ess tailors use on garments that aren’t 
. color-fast or might shrink) : 

As soon as you remove your dress, 
go over the right side of it with a cloth 
wrung out in warm water. Work evenly 
so some spots won't be wet, others dry. 
Hang away from other clothing, and by 
morning the dress will be ready to wear 
without pressing. 

There are nearly as many ways to at- 
tack stains as there are kinds of stain, said 
USDA specialists, recommending free 
bulletin No. 1474, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


More Light for Less 


Families who don’t intend to build 
new-fangled modern houses after VJ day 
can, nevertheless, bring their home light- 
ing up-to-date without any ceiling-hacking 
and at little expense. 

Electric companies have designed flu- 
orescent light fixtures that can be hitched 
to old wiring, yet give two and a half 
times the light an average incandescent 
fixture gives on the same wattage. 


A New York display showed a bath- 
room brightly lighted on 80 watts, a kitch- 
en was lighted for eating on only 40 watts, 
had complete, daylight illumination over 
all working surfaces on 80 watts. 

Practical gadgets such as shadowless 
shaving or makeup mirrors were brightly 
lit with only 16 watts, 


No Visitors 


Parents, wives, friends flocked to New 
York to welcome returning servicemen. 
Army Information Services, Red Cross, 
Travelers Aid, already overworked, were 
swamped with questions, hotels turned 
welcomers away. No visitors were allowed 
on piers where soldiers debarked. So, fi- 
nally they went back home, disappointed. 

“Don’t come to New York to greet 
your soldier,” Maj. Gen. Homer M. 
Groninger then urged relatives. “We'll get 
him home faster than you can get here. 
Needless travel may delay someone’s son 
or husband on his homeward journey.” 


Others Cut 


Less condensed milk, candy, ice 
cream, fewer bakery cakes and pies, soft 
drinks are in prospect now that industrial 
sugar users have taken the same cut house- 
wives took. 

None of the fancy grades of fruits 
can be put up. Thinner syrups, OPA said, 
would make it possible for canners to pack 
as much fruit as last year, on 20%, less 
sugar. 

Most industrial users were cut 374% 
below their sugar allotment of a year ago. 
Many are now operating on just half the 
sugar they used to use,.though bakers and 
canners got a little more than other sweet 
food makers. Only users getting more 
than formerly are the drug manufacturers, 
but they also had their allotments slightly 
reduced. 


Why Peach Pie 


Two bushels of peaches for every 
family is promised by this year’s crop, 
biggest on record. Moving to market now, 
two weeks early, are Dixie peaches; a third 
of the nation’s 78 million bushels. 

Thought to have been developed from 
an almond, by the Chinese, peaches now 
are grown commercially in all but eight 
of our states. Most of them are Elbertas, 
public favorite. There are 200 peach va- 
rieties; the earliest (April) is Florida’s 
water peach, Jewel, latest (October) is 
Colorado’s beautiful Salaway, with skin a 
quarter of an inch thick. 

Peach trees grow from pits planted 
in the fall so frost will crack them, start 
bearing at three or four years, die of old 
age at 25. Annual worry is frost after 
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bloom, so, because sun warmth brings out 
blossoms, trees are often planted on north 
slopes and whitewashed to turn back sun’s 
rays, all to delay blooming. 

The late spring this year had experts 
troubled, but only crops frost-reduced 
were those of the Northeast and Michigan. 
Now the concern is market glut, waste. 
Plan is to hold down prices, with $3.50 as 
a retail top. Corn syrup production has 
been stepped up to help home canners, 
who can substitute-up to a third for 
sugar. Quick freezing takes 94 lbs. of 
sugar to the bushel, but home drying in 
oven, sun, or hydrator, takes no sugar, is 
usually successful. 

Food Value. Promoters, bothered by 
the coming surplus, stress the “drug store 
appeal” (health-vitamin sales angle). One 
believed even the small peaches would 
sell, if health is emphasized enough. To- 
day, even 4-year-olds are health-conscious, 
he said, and told about his son, who re- 
marked, ‘‘There’s a nice looking little girl, 
but no telling what germs she’s got.” 

USDA nutritionists, however, were 
cautious about peach food values. Only a 
fair amount of Vitamin C, plenty of Vita- 
min A in yellow-fleshed peaches only, they 
said. 

Taste is selling point enough, W. J. 
Broadhead, USDA fruit expert held. And, 
to prove his point, here is a recipe for a 
delicious peach custard pie that takes only 





Walter M. Pharr 
PEACH CUSTARD PIE takes little sugar, 


three tablespoonfuls of sugar. Other in- 
gredients: 2 cups of milk, 3 eggs, 1 tsp. 
vanilla, peaches, pastry. 

Line a pie plate with rich flaky pas- 
try. Fill nearly full with peaches cut into 
eighths. Pour over this the egg custard 
made with the three eggs beaten slightly 
with sugar; add the milk and vanilla, Bake 
in a hot oven (450°) for 10 minutes, then 
reduce heat to 350° and continue baking 
until the custard sets, 


Itemized 


Cosmopolitan. Famous dishes from 
far-away places will come right to your 
postwar table. A New Orleans chef is the 
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first to announce that he will quick-freeze 
his Creole dishes for sale in grocery stores. 

Faked Flavor. A smoked brewers’ 
yeast, used on eggs to give them a bacon 
flavor, is now going to stores and restau- 
rants. 

Tinned Snack. Add canned sand- 
wiches, with a variety of fillings to post- 
war promises. They'll be handy for out- 
ings, quick lunches, says meat company 
producer. 

Dixie Fudge. Sweet potato fudge is 
a new commercial candy that uses only a 
fifth as much sugar as ordinary fudge does. 

Edible. A corn protein packaging 
material that is edible, won’t have to be 
removed when its contents are cooked, is 
in the cards. 


HEALTH 


Truth Serum 


A soldier at a lonely post became ob- 
sessed with a strange desire—to look at 
a scar on his knee. Sometimes he dropped 
whatever he was doing, and regardless of 
onlookers frenziedly rolled up his trousers. 
Interviews with a psychiatrist didn’t help. 
Then a member of the Neuropsychiatric 
branch of the Army Medical Corps heard 
about him. He gave the soldier a shot 
of pentothal sodium in the arm. Almost 
instantly the soldier poured forth his 
trouble. “Doc,” he said in an intense 
whisper, “there are no gals out there.” 

That sex starvation was causing his 
eccentricity never occurred to the soldier. 
It would have taken weeks of interviews 
to disclose it. Pentothal sodium brought 
it out in five minutes. 

This was only one of many examples, 
given at the Surgeon General’s Office in 
Washington, of why pentothal sodium is 
now being used extensively in all Army 
hospitals to bring forth subconscious hurts 
and anxieties. 

The drug, commonly used as an anes- 
thetic (PATHFINDER, May 7) works like 
hypnosis in removing inhibitions, but it 
requires less co-operation on the part of 
the patient (only a very few patients can 
steel themselves against the drug’s tongue- 
loosening effect). It can be easily adminis- 
tered under any conditions, requires no 
special training such as a hypnotist must 
have, and lets the psychiatrist get to the 
core of the trouble in half an hour. 


Heart Study 


Diseases of the heart, No. 1 killer in 
the U.S., will come in for more research 
through an annual half million dollar fund 
from the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

The money will finance existing re- 
search centers and individual heart dis- 
ease researchers. Foundation grants in 
1940 for cardio-vascular research amount- 


ed to only 17¢ per death from those ail- 
ments. 


Soft Drinks, Soft Teeth 


Rats have toothache at the Naval 
Medical Research Institute, Bethesda, Md. 
Popular soft drinks fed to the rats in large 
quantities ruined the enamel on their 
teeth. 

Three Navy doctors blamed the dam- 
age on phosphoric acid combined with 
sugar in the drink. They pointed out that 
humans may not suffer to that extent be- 
cause of differences in the saliva and 
in the amounts of the drink consumed, 
but revealed an experiment in which ex- 
tracted human teeth were immersed in a 
cola beverage. After two days they lost 
much of their surface-hardening calcium. 


Veterans’ Hospital Mess 


Rumblings of criticism against hos- 
pital care afforded veterans burst into a 
roar when reports of investigations made 
by the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars were turned over to 
Congress with demands for sweeping re- 
forms. 

Both organizations found VA hospi- 
tal standards about equal to those in 
“charity” state and county institutions; 
agreed that nearly all of VA’s 97 hospi- 
tals were overcrowded, understaffed, with- 
out proper segregation of psychiatric pa- 
tients from others. 

At Northport, L. I.’s neuropsychiatric 
hospital (described as one of the worst), 
there was an average of one doctor and 
one nurse for every 460 patients. Glass 
windows in the mental wards were unpro- 
tected from the inside and patients were 
found cut and bleeding from crashing 
heads or arms through the panes. 

Other accusations included forcing 





International 


HYPNOTIZED. This sailor has lost his inhibi- 
tions. He makes love to a broom he believes 
to be Merle Oberon. 
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veterans to go to mess when they were 
unable to walk, beatings, dangers of in- 
fection because tuberculosis patients were 
not isolated. 


One Red Rose 


Yield and pay therefore unto the said 
Henry William Stiegel, his heirs or assigns, 
at the said town of Manheim, Pa., in the 
month of June yearly hereafter the rent 
of one red rose if the same shall lawfully 
be demanded. 

So reads the bill of sale that gave to 
Manheim’s Zion Lutheran church the land 
where its first house of worship was built 
in 1772. For three years, Baron Stiegel 
was handed “one red rose” on the second 
Sunday in June in fulfillment of the bar- 
gain. 

When the fourth June arrived, Man- 
heim’s famous glass manufacturer couldn’t 
receive the rose. He was in debtors’ pris- 
on, a Revolutionary war bankrupt. For 
120 years, the rose-rent was lost among 
the legends of that Pennsylvania Dutch 
valley. 

But in 1892, the tradition was re- 
called: A red-rose design for the church 
window of the congregation’s third church 
building, and a “Feast of Roses” each 
June. 

On the 150th anniversary of the 
church’s founding, Rev. Dr. J. F. Knittle, 
present pastor, received a gift from a 
Stiegel descendant—four faded roses, the 
ancient “payments” to Baron Stiegel. 

This year, Mrs. Laura Boyer Fager, 
one of the baron’s four living descendants, 
received the floral payment from the 
church’s attorney. But to Zion Lutheran 
and the people of Manheim, the custom 
is also tribute to a Colonial builder of 
religious freedom, who, in return wanted 
only “one red rose forever.” 


“ul e ° 
Excommunication”’ 


Rarely is the cherem invoked. For 
cherem is one of the severest forms of 
Jewish excommunication, and includes ter- 
rible anathemas. It was applied by the 
Jews of Amsterdam against the Philoso- 
pher Spinoza in 1656. 

Now, for the first time in its 43-year 
history, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis has 
invoked the ban against Dr. Mordecai M. 
Kaplan, a dean at Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary, on charges of “atheism, heresy, and 
disbelief in the basic tenets of Judaism” 
in his recently published Sabbath Prayer 
Book. A copy of the book was burned 
before an assembly of rabbis. 

But the excommunication in this case 
has little effect, since Dr. Kaplan is not 
Orthodox, He is founder for the Society 
of Advancement of Judaism, teaches at 
a Conservative Jewish school. The ortho- 
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dox theologians charged Dr. Kaplan with 
declaring in an introduction to the “athe- 
istic” prayer book that the Jews are not 
a divinely chosen race; that the “Law of 
Moses” is a human document, and that 
modern Jews no longer look forward to 
the coming of a personal Messiah. 


Reformed Presbyterians 


The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America matched efforts of the 
United Presbyterian church to unite both 
denominations. 

At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., Reformed 
delegates voted to study Presbyterian 
standards and work out means of uniting. 

United Presbyterians recently dis- 
cussed eventual union of all Presbyterians, 
then decided to try to unite themselves 
with Presbyterians in the U. S., Reformed 
Presbyterians and the Reformed Church 
in America. 

Under plans for union of northern 
and southern Presbyterians, a bigger mer- 
ger could be achieved. 


Heifers for Relief 


Many promising young heifers have 
turned into middle-aged cows while wait- 
ing passage to Europe’s milk-hungry peo- 
ple. But with hostilities over, Church of 
the Brethren sponsors are ready to ship 
cattle to Poland, France, Greece and other 
countries, 

Begun during the Spanish Civil War 
by relief worker Dan West, the project 
grew world-wide in scope. Spreading war 
soon stymied plans, left heifers waiting 
on U. S. farms and docks. 

Meanwhile small shipments went to 
Mexico and the Caribbean Islands. In 
late May, 50 of the Brethren’s cattle ar- 
rived in Puerto Rico. Backward sections 
of Arkansas also were supplied with cat- 
tle once consigned for overseas pastures. 

“Heifers for Relief” got help from 
other denominations, farm groups, civic 
organizations and schools. Farmers gave 
from their herds, townspeople and school 
children sponsored heifers, until more 
than 2,000 cattle were made available to 
the Brethren Service Committee. Said 


BSC’s executive secretary, Rev. M. R.. 


Zigler, “The Heifers for Relief seeks to 
make religion practical by helping restore 
health to countless European families.” 





FIRST HEIFER reaches Puerto Rico family. 






Baked Treet 
with Fruit Stuffing 


To make a thrifty dinner mighty 
elegant, Treet is the meat! For 
Treet is made of choice pork, 
carefully selected for Treet alone. 
Treet is deliciously different from 
all other meal-ready meats. Try 
this new Treet dinner! 
1 can TREET 
{4 cup Cloverbloom Butter or 

Mayflower Margarine 
14 cup chopped onion (if desired) 

4 cup chopped celery 
%{ tsp. salt 2 tbsps. brown sugar 

4 cup seedless raisins 

1% cups chopped apples 
4 cups soft bread crumbs 

Lightly brown onion and celery 
in melted butter or margarine. 
Add seasoning, raisins, apples 
and bread crumbs. Place in bot- 
tom of square baking pan and 
arrange sliced Treet on top. Bake 
covered, in 350° F. oven, for 30 
minutes. Remove cover and bake 
10 minutes more. 6 servings. 


reet is the meat 


folks love to eat 
cre tretald Lde Ctodé” 


~ 
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Barbecued Treet 
on Buns 


Treet is vacuum cooked in its 
own natural meat juices. That's 
why it’s so flavorful, tender and 
ie high in vitamins. Save this recipe! 
ee 1 can TREET 


rs Barbecue Sauce: 
1 tbsp. Cloverbloom Butter or 


Mayflower Margarine 












4 cup chopped onion 
1 tsp. paprika 4 tsp. pepper 
4 tsps. sugar tsp. mustard 
1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
\{ cup catsup 3 tbsps. vinegar 
Melt butter. Add chopped onion 
and cook until clear. Add dry 
seasonings, Worcestershire sauce, 
catsup and vinegar. Cut the 
Treet into eight slices and bake in 
barbecue sauce 30 minutes in a 
350° F. oven. To serve, place 2 
slices of Treet on toasted, but- 
tered buns. Garnish other half of 
bun with dill pickle. 4 servings. 
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THE TOWN 


Refugees 


Oswego, N. Y., citizens prove good 
sports dealing with problems aris- 
ing from 969 federal "guests." 


For most of the United States the 
European refugee problem is remote. For 
Oswego, N. Y., it is right on the doorstep 
in the shape of 969 increasingly restless 
federal “‘guests” at Fort Ontario. 

They’ve been pressing their noses 
against the American windowpane and 
looking wistfully inside for ten months 
now, and have won the sympathy of a lot 
of Oswegian leaders. 

This group has petitioned Congress 
to admit the refugees under quota laws 
and forget a year-old compact in which 
the refugees said they'd go back to Europe 
after the war. These refugees are high- 
type folks, well educated (40 of their chil- 
dren at Oswego High study hard, get good 
marks), are artistic (Syracuse University 
is now exhibiting their work), are law 
abiding, and much mere promising than 
run-of-the-mill pre-war quota entries, say 
many petition-signers. 

Other View. But when the petition- 
ers say that, they don’t speak the same 
language as the gas station operator who 
thinks the refugees should go back to Eu- 
rope and compete for quota preference, 
and he adds “maybe there shouldn’t be 
any quotas for a few years.” 

Oswego, with a pioneer-stock popula- 
tion of 22,000, was just getting over sev- 
eral months of 2,000 Negro troops and 
1,800 alien trainees sent there to learn 
English when in place of a homespun 
American contingent they got the present 
goo-odd refugees. It was quite a blow, 
and while Oswego folk have been good 
sports they’ve sometimes waited a bit im- 
patiently behind refugees in cigaret lines, 
and occasionally have been annoyed on 
finding their favorite restaurant refugee- 
filled on Sunday noon. (Refugees demand 
service, leave good tips, say waitresses. ) 

It wasn’t pleasant last February to 
get coal in so-lb. bags from the mayor 
while the report was the Fort had a nice 
stockpile. Lately carping letter-writers to 
the Palladium-Times have objected to ref- 
ugees idling while factories need men and 
Oswego sons take Okinawa. Yet, were the 
government to let the refugees work, 
they’d run plunk against an A.F.L. ban. 

In any event, the refugee issue splits 
Oswego as neatly as does the canal. 

(The issue will be aired in Washington 
this week by a House committee.) 


Rural ‘‘Slums”’ 


Two million out of 64 million farm 
homes need major improvements, about 
the same number should be replaced. 


Authority for the statement is Mrs. 
Samuel I, Rosenman, chairman of the 
National Committee on Housing, who 
further told a conference sponsored by 


the Committee for Kentucky: 


Housing plight of the rural areas is 
even worse than that of the city slums. 
One-third of the nation is ill-housed, but 
two-thirds of the nation’s farm families 
live in sub-standard homes. There’s a 
larger percentage of overcrowding (more 
than 1.5 persons per room) in the country 
than in the urban centers. 

The housing leader declared that for 
the economic well being of the farmer, and 
to round out the national prosperity, at- 
tention should be focused on means of 
stimulating repair, modernization of old 
homes, and building of new ones in rural 
areas, 


Celebration with a Bing 


North Ogden, Utah, is so proud of its 
fruit trees and the luscious flavor of its 
fruits, that on July 4 it will be “Cherry 
Town,” 

Folks from surrounding communities 
will join the 1,350 residents of North Og- 
den in celebrating Independence Day and 
the end of the cherry harvest with an all- 
day festival, complete with sports, con- 
certs and the Cherry Queen Ball, where 
titian-haired Anna Lee Bailey will rule. 

This year’s celebration, the 12th, will 
mark a bumper crop from North Ogden’s 
100 acres, expected to net the orchardists 
about a half million dollars. More than 
20 carloads of cherries will be shipped to 
Midwest markets. Most popular are the 
black Bing and Lambert, third palate fa- 
vorite is the white Royal Ann. The small 





BING! Cherries, not crooners, appeal to 
Janice Garner, left, and Janice Shupe. 
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dark Windsor is highly regarded for its 
juice. 

The cherry-growers depend on school 
pupils and women as their chief source 
of labor during the picking season. The 
children are paid 2¢ a lb., earn about $3 a 
day. 

And, of course, all the cherries they 
can eat. 


Satellite Town Trade 


A typical satellite town is Hoopeston, 
Ill. (pop. 5,380). It has a well-developed 
shopping center of its own, but is also part 
of the trading area of a larger city (Dan- 
ville, 24 miles away and to times larger). 

According to a University of Illinois 
survey, Hoopeston residents do 60% of 
their shopping at home. Main reason for 
going out of town is larger and more va- 
ried selection of goods, said Hoopeston 
shoppers; only one out of six traded out- 
side because of lower prices. 

Survey showed that Hoopeston holds 
most of the trade in convenience goods 
(such as food, refreshments, auto repairs, 
household supplies), and a considerable 
part of that in specialty goods (such as 
automobiles, electrical appliances, farm 
implements ). 

Merchants in similar towns who are 
not getting most of the local trade will 
find it worthwhile to learn why. 


Sacred But Surplus 


About: 10 years ago a citizen gave 
Charlottesville, Va., three Chinese sacred 
deer, 36 in. high. 

Virginia’s climate and food suited the 
little antlered Orientals so Well, they num- 
ber 15 today. Their range in McIntire 
Park is overcrowded, the feed bill is run- 
ning up. So Charlottesville wants to give 
away several of the dwarf deer to other 
communities. 

The city fathers ask only that the 
deer not be converted into venison steaks 
and be made happy in their new homes. 


Music in the Valley 


Symphony-minded Greenfield, Mass., 
(pop. 16,000), has a high ratio of orches- 
tra players and listeners. 

Violin teacher Harold A. Leslie dis- 
covered Pioneer Valley’s musical flair 
when he suggested a Young People’s Sym- 
phony back in 1938. The orchestra grew 
so quickly, Leslie was encouraged to try 
organization of an-adult group. That, too, 
caught on quickly, blossoming into a 75- 
piece orchestra, conducted by Leslie. First 
symphony season was sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club; three concerts at the high 
school were sold out. 

Pioneer Valley Symphony Orchestra 
now operates on a budget of $3,600 (to 
cover salary of conductor, expenses of out 
of town players, and salaries for three or 
four professional musicians). Private sub- 
scriptions of $10 each, and commercial 
sponsors at $10 to $100, cover the bulk of 
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Phillips 


MAESTRO. Harold Leslie discovered flair for 


music in Pioneer Valley. 


expense. A slight deficit last year was 
made up by the directors of the symphony 
association. 

The symphony is comprised chiefly of 
music loving non-professionals: An engi- 
neer plays the bassoon; his wife and son, 
French horns; a jeweler plays the viola; 
a poultry farmer is a violinist and treas- 
urer. 

The Young People’s Symphony is also 
thriving. Members range from three to 
16 years old. Some have graduated into 
the adult orchestra. 


Tip for Anderson 


Farmers would spend more money in 
Anderson, S. C., if Anderson could sell 
more farm products, according to a survey 
by Clemson Agricultural College. 

Farm families suggested: A curb mar- 
ket for fresh fruits, vegetables and poul- 
try, a modern cannery, a packing house, 
auction sales for hogs and cattle, a co-op 
for small grains and forage crops. 

Farmers find Anderson merchants 
friendly, but parking space hard to get, the 
survey said. ‘ 


Sleepers by Budd 


Latest in railway sleeping cars is the 
all-room “Cabin Car,’ developed by Ed- 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 

The car has 22 rooms, all on one level. 
The beds measure 6 ft. 4 in. long, 35 in. 
wide. Push a button and the bed lowers 
into place. Push it again and it returns to 
its daytime position. When the bed is 
down, a night table, a case for valuables 
and a combination bed- and night-lamp 
are coveniently located. 

For day occupancy the car has a 
deeply-cushioned, adjustable chair-type 


Horseshoe Cities Tomorrow 


The horseshoe, yesterday’s symbol 
of good fortune, is tomorrow’s symbol 
of community and national prosperity. 

For the industrial city of tomor- 
row, planners believe, will be built in 
the shape of an open-mouth horseshoe. 
The design, they say, provides the ut- 
most efficiency, economy and good liv- 
ing, and at the same time allows for 
orderly growth and expansion of both 
industry and community. 

“Horseshoe City” will have its 
heavy, or main industry as a core. 
Curving around it, in the shape of a 
horseshoe, will be a green belt; beyond 
that a light industrial belt; then an- 
other green belt. Farthest away from 
the smoke and noise of the industrial 
heart will be the residential belt. 

No hurly-burly. The green belts 
will contain the rail and road arteries, 
airfields, hospitals, schools, churches, 
large recreation areas. (They'll also 
serve as fire-breaks in case of. bombing 
attack.) The “light industrial’ belt 


will contain the shopping areas and 
service industries. 

Horseshoe cities won’t have crowd- 
ed, jumbled streets or slums. Instead, 
the residential belt will contain three 
homes to-an acre, thus offer each fam- 
ily garden space and elbow room. 


There'll be no traffic rush to and from 
Work; instead, there'll be a controlled 
flow of buses between homes and 
plants. 

Big cities and small towns alike 
will be planned, built and expanded on 
the horseshoe principle. The average- 
size large city will probably run to 
about 100,000 population, planners pre- 
dict, because the need for great cities 
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like New York and Chicago will dis- 
appear. 

With air transport coming of age, 
the importance of seaports and rail 
terminals, of warehouse and distribu- 
tion centers, will diminish. 

Incentives. Decentralization of 
population has been going on for the 
last 50 years chiefly because of a de- 
sire to obtain more space and reduced 
taxation. The war accelerated the 
movement. 

After the war momentum will 
steadily increase as aviation transport 
expands its facilities. Radio and motor 
transport have already spurred the 
movement out of the city into the sub- 
urbs; television will increase that 
tempo, 

One of the big costs of industrial 
and community construction is utilities. 
It costs about $900 per sq. ft. to pro- 
vide the proper utilities (sanitation, 
light, streets, etc.). The more space 
used for the community, the greater 
the costs for utilities. 

The horseshoe pattern, by its com- 
pactness, allows for economical, effi- 
cient planning of utilities services. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recently gave decentralization 
added impetus by making freight rates, 
which favored the industry-concentrat- 
ed northeastern seaboard, more equit- 
able for other sections of the country. 

There’s another incentive strong 
for decentralization, too. That is dis- 
persal of industries and towns appears 
to be the best defense against bombing 
in case of future wars. 

“Horseshoe City” seems to hold 
the best answer for that, too. 














































Give your car a chemical tune-up with 
Wuiz Motor Rytum! It’s the modern 
way to clean out carbon and other 
harmful deposits that rob your engine 
of power ... waste gasoline and oil 
... damage vital parts! 

Use Wuiz Motor RyTHM regularly 
to keep your motor clean! It will run 
better; last longer; save you money on 
gas, oil, repairs! Costs only 75¢ a pint. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, 
Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 






BUY 
WAR 
BONDS! 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 





TOUCH CONTROL. Push a button in Budd's 


cabin cor and the bed is ready. 


seat with overstuffed arm rests and head 
rest. Fitted into the aisle wall of each 
room are a clothes closet, toilet and fold- 
ing wash basin. Top of the toilet is up- 
holstered, serves as a second seat in this 
compact sleeping, traveling cabin. 

Budd will also make other stainless 
steel sleeping cars, coaches, diners and ob- 
servation cars. 


For Midwest Industry 


Must the $33 million Military Chemi- 
cal Works, now turning out ammonia for 
explosives, shut down after the war, 
bringing unemployment and hard times to 
Pittsburg, Kan.? 

Not if some way can be found to pre- 
vent ammonium nitrate crystals from 
clumping, so they can be spread on farm- 
land with drills. This explosive-into-ferti- 
lizer problem is one of many lab jobs 
busying scientists at the Midwest Re- 
search Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 

One year old next month, the Insti- 
tute was formed by Kansas City business- 
men with a $400,000 nest egg for investiga- 
tional work. Its goal: To find ways and 
means of processing Midwest mine, oil 
and farm products near the source, fur- 
nishing postwar jobs for the Midwest’s 
defense plant workers and returning vet- 
erans. 

Harold Vagtborg heads the Kansas 
City Institute. Its staff now numbers 25. 

On file at the Institute are 45,000 
seized German, Italian and Japanese pat- 
ents, complete with drawings. Any U. S. 
citizen can use such patents without 
charge. (The patent data are also avail- 
able from federal offices in Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Wasfiington and from 
Bonneville Power Co., Portland, Ore.) 


Biggest Wheat Crop 


Man, machine and transportation 
shortages hung over the heads of U. S. 
farmers as Agriculture Department ex- 
perts predicted grain, truck and fruit crops 
will equal or beat last year’s bumper har- 
vests. 

Worst shortage is transportation (par- 
ticularly rail), which Office of Defense 
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When buying a saw, follow the example 
of those who know saws best. Remem- 
ber, Disston is the saw most carpenters 
use. Long experience with saws on every 
type of work, has proved to them that 
they can count on Disston Saws for 
faster, truer, smoother sawing and 
longer saw life. 


Disston Saws—products of America’s 
largest and foremost manufacturer of 
saws—are made of the famous Disston 
Steel, by highly skilled saw makers, to 
provide you with the finest saws that 
can be made. 


Take care of your Disston Saws and 
they will continue to serve you well. 
Many hardware retailers and saw repair- 
men provide a special saw sharpening 
service. They will be glad to help you 
keep your Disston Saw—or other quality 
make—in good, serviceable condition. 


If you need a new Disston Saw or other tool 


~ for essential work, talk to your local hardware 


retailer—he may be able to help you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


605 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U. S.A. 


wy 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
of The Disston Saw, Tool and File 
Manual. It tells how to use and care 
for tools. Ask your Hardware Retailer, 
or write us for a copy. 
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Transportation calls “near crisis” in Mid- 
west and west Coast states with no relief 
in sight. 

Making ready for the biggest wheat 
crop ever produced (estimate 1,085 mil- 
lion bu.), ODT is shuttling 2,000 empty 
freight cars into the wheat belt daily. 
Grain destined for export is being shipped 
to nearby Gulf ports to cut down length 
of haul. 

Oats and hay promise above-average 
production. Harvests of early Irish pota- 
toes are expected-to equal last year’s rec- 
ord. Total fruit and truck crop produc- 
tion is expected to be as great as last 
year despite frost and drought damage in 
some areas. 

Corn plantings, delayed in many 
states by rain, will probably be a little less 
than 1944, but production will still be 
great barring droughts or other unfavor- 
able weather conditions. 


Mineralizing 


A road cuts through an orange grove 
at Lake. Alfred, Fla. On one side, trees 
given expert normal care yield 50 to 100 
lbs. of fruit to a tree. On the other side. 
trees fed by minerals yield 500 to 1,000 
Ibs. apiece. 

The grove tells the story of Florida’s 
main money crop. When production 
dropped below 30 million boxes in 1932, 
some growers figured the land had “played 
out.” 

Then the Florida industry had a re- 
birth. In 1935, Dr. A. F. Camp found the 
soil short of seven common minerals: 
Copper, iron, manganese, boron, zinc, 
magnesium and sulphur. Camp showed 
the growers how to add these elements to 
the soil, ' 

Importing minerals, Florida last year 
bought 23 million lbs. of dolomite from 
Texas, 22 million Ibs. of copper sulphate 
from the Southwest and 3.5 million Ibs. of 
zinc sulphate from Missouri. 

Result: During the 1944-45 season, 
the Florida industry produced go million 
boxes of citrus fruit; most of it from 
acres that were ready to be abandoned 12 
vears before. 


The Mars Family 


Ten of the world’s biggest flying boats 
are expected to join Navy Air Transport 
Service this summer in supplying U. S. 
armed forces.on the road to Tokyo, 

Altogether 20 of the huge cargo car- 
riers are being built for the Navy at the 
Glenn L. Martin plant, where the original 
Mars was made two years ago. Like the 
first, they will have a 200 ft. wingspread, 
but will be a few feet longer nose-to-tail 
than the original’s 117 ft., and will weigh 
85 tons against 72. 

The hulls, like those of ships, are 
being censtructed on “ways.” 

The original Mars carried record loads 
from Alameda, Cal., to Hawaii for more 
than a year before she recently returned 
to the States for overhauling. She’s now 
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WAR LOAN 


IT ALL ADDS UP! 


It takes seven letters to spell Victory. It has taken seven War 
Loans to put us well along the road to Victory. 

To win the final battles still requires heavy commitments of 
war materials — millions of fighting men. 

Your dollars loaned to your country in this 7th War Loan will 
be Victory dollars. They are needed to help finish off the war 
and when the last Jap gun is silenced your dollars will be needed 
to care for the wounded and disabled and to help our valorous 


veterans get started again in civilian life. 


Buy as you never did before, 
Buy EXTRA bonds of the 7th War Loan. 
Buy them and KEEP them. 


WAR LOAN 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. © THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 
THE FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INS. CO. © FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INS. CO. © MARYLAND FIRE INS. CO. 


Bernard M. Culver, President Frank A. Christensen, Vice-President 
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Choose from 
All 3 Types 


of Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid 


BS 






NEUTRAL-COLOR 
EARPHONE AND CORD 
So inconspicuous! 


Type lf... 


The new Zenith, model A-2-A, for average 
hearing loss. The new, patented “Prentiss Tube” 
brings clarity and volume range with low battery 
consumption. Complete, ready-to-wear, $40, 


Type 2... 


The new super-power Air- 
Conduction Zenith, model 
A-3-A, for more than average 
hearing loss, Extra volume to 
assure maximum clarity and 
tone quality under the most 
difficult conditions. Complete, 
ready-to-wear, $50. 


“] yee &. ee 

The new Bone-Conduction 
Zenith, model B-3-A, for the 
very few who can not be bene- 
fited by an air-conduction aid. 
This powerful instrument has 
helped many thousands who 
thought they were doomed to 
deafness. Complete, ready-to- 
wear, $50, 


ONLY ZENITH OFFERS three new 
models to aid practically every 
type of correctable hearing loss. 








Choice of Amplifier Colors 
too, at No Extra Cost 


Lustrous Ebony Amplifier 
harmonizes with dark cloth- 
ing. Delicate shade of new 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier har- 
monizes with sheer and light- 
color apparel. 





THE NEW 





RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIO 


-=—-PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-= = 4 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. PA2-6A 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me your FREE booklet about the 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids. 
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a flying schoolhouse for the crews of the 
new Mars fleet. 


mother and 


— 
EDUCATION J daughter are of Tampax 


Meet a Town 


A better understanding of town and 
community life, people and their prob- 
lems, would make better teachers, rea- 
soned President Charles W. Hunt, New 
York State -Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., four years ago. 

Since then, as part of their sociology 
course, Oneonta students have made first- 
hand studies of economic, social and po- 
litical aspects of town life. 

Subjects of recent studies by 60 stu- 
dents were Cooperstown (pop. 2,599) and 
Otego (pop. 580). After compiling histor- 
ical background, student “explorers” in- 
terviewed town leaders, studied the central 
school system, village and county govern- 
ment, trade and service facilities, banking 
and credit institutions, farming by types 
and methods, chfirch programs and aims 
and efforts of civic organizations. 

Trips, talks and observations were 
analyzed and pieced together at daily 
“pooling’”’ sessions to give all students a 
rounded picture of town life and condi- 
tions. 


Jungleography 


Students day-dreamed through geog- 
raphy classes at the Barnesville, Ohio, 
public school, had scant knowledge of the 
subject afterwards. 

Then Principal Brenton E, Reynolds 
hit on the idea of having pupils create ob- 
jective material to illustrate countries and 
conditions they were studying. 

For example, maps, pictures and 
table-size jungle scenes, complete with 
miniature animals and birds, depict life in 
the tropics; tiny factories and railroad 
yards show industrial conditions. 

This art tie-in, said Reynolds, served 
to interest pupils in geography. They 
learned more, retained knowledge better 
than before. 


Religion Classes Hit 


The same week her father succeeded 
in halting religious teaching in Wayne 
county, N. Y., schools, Mrs, Vashti Mc- 
Collum, Champaign, Ill., asked the court 
to ban such classes in public schools there. 

-Mrs. McCollum, who teaches physi- 
cal education and folk dancing at the 
University of Illinois, charged the state 
had no authority to let churches give reli- 
gious instruction in tax-supported schools 
during normal schoo] day periods. The 
Chicago Action Council, composed of 
Protestant and Jewish clergy and laymen, 

| backed Mrs. McGollum up in what they 
| called a “show-down fight” that will go 


OME families have a double oppor- 
7 tunity to discover Tampax. It may 
be the daughter who brings home the good 
news about this invisible type of monthly 
sanitary protection. Or it may be the 
mother who first gets these young ideas. 
Whichever way it happens, such a 
family will very soon have two voices 
saying “Thanks to Tampax!” 


This Tampax is quite different from 
the external napkin-type product you are 
accustomed to, as you can see from the 
following list of points . . . It is worn in- 
ternally. There are no pins or 
belts. No odor is formed. It may 
be worn in tub or shower. You 
can go in swimming with it. No 
chafing, no bulges or ridges. 
Made of pure surgical cotton. Small and 
dainty, it is inserted by throw-away 
applicator. When in place you cannot 
feel it. Quick changing. Easy disposal. 

Invented by a doctor, Tampax is sold 
in 3 absorbencies at drug stores, notion 
counters. Month’s average supply will 
go in your purse. Tampax Incorporated, 


Palmer, Mass. REGULAR 


3 absorbencies 2 super 
7 JUNIOR 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 











Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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Blessman 

MOTHER AND BOY. Mrs. McCollum and son 

James, key figures in suit to end religious 
classes in Champaign schools. 


to the U.S. Supreme Court if necessary. 

A self-described “atheist or ration- 
alist,”” Mrs. McCollum said her son, James 
Terry, 10, was embarrassed because he 
did not take part in religious classes taught 
in schools by Jewish, Protestant and Cath- 
clic clergymen in weekly half-hour periods. 
She said she considered religious worship 
a “chronic disease of the imagination con- 
tracted during childhood.” 

Fearing an adverse court ruling which 
could halt religious classes in other schools 
throughout the state, including 65 in Chi- 
cago, proponents of such teaching rallied 
behind Champaign Board of Education. 

Responding to a petition from Mrs. 
McCollum’s father, Arthur Cromwell, who 
is president of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Society of Free Thinkers, New York Edu- 
cation Commissioner George D. Stoddard 
ordered religious teaching stopped in 
Sodus, Lyons and Arcadia, N. Y., schools. 
They will now excuse pupils for religious 
instruction off school property. 


Florida Pay Boost 


Florida public school teachers won 
an average $200 pay boost for the past 
school year from the state legislature. 

A bill to keep the increases in effect 
for the next two years waited Senate ac- 
tion after House passage. 


Handicapped Class 


Physically handicapped children in 
Cedar Falls, lowa (pop. 9,349), will go to 
school this fall. Their specially-equipped 
classroom will be unusual for a commu- 
nity of this size. 

Crippled youngsters have been receiv- 
ing home instruction from a special teach- 
er. Inadequate, said School Superintend- 
ent J. H. Peet; this way they miss the so- 





Por Wen = Reale 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps ond holds bitter 
juices and sediment 


BOWL GUARD 


keeps shank 
ond bowl dry 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


+ 


Selected 
Briar 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bors tobacco fragments 
from bit 


YOU TASTE ONLY THE by 101,4 = when your pipe is a Roy slton Cr wn. Bitter yuices and 


slugs are'taken into protective custody 


permanently trapped by the condensing well 


and other patented features of this remarkable pipe. Its internal construction, different 


from. all other pipes, keeps bowl and mouthpiece dry and cool during the longest 


smoking session 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and 
normal speech restored Dr. Martin trained all the 
aides who corrected ‘‘shell-shocked'’’ cases during 
the last war. Only residential institute recognized 
by the American Medical Association Veterans 
trained as specialists under the G. I. Bill. 

Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 





NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Leuls, Me. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


With name imprinted—2 for $1.00. 12 Beautiful Box Assort- 
ments of Christmas Cards, Gift yreppings and Cards for 
All Occasions, Personalized Stationery 'o experience is 
needed. Write TODAY for samples and complete selling plan 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, DEPT, 950 

117 WEST PEARL ST., cl NCINNATI (4), ome 




























HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC 


“LURES... Apply Science to Fi ishing 


instantly Attached to Your 


Favorite Bait...or Used Alone 
@ No matter where you fish—in Fresh or 
Salt water—once you cast or troll with a 
GLO-LURE you'll never be without one, 
GLO-LUR 
ous properties for years. Those big shy 
fellows can’t resist "em... 
Get a NEW, IMPROVED GLO-LURE 


Thousands of enthusiastic fishermen use 
and praise GLO-LURES, Start catching 


YOUR limit EVERY time you fish, Order 
the amazing new GLO-LURE today. Only A Fish 
$1.00 each, postpaid. Double your money Like Light 


back if you're not satisfied with results, 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK GUARANTEED 


(oy 40). | ae.) 1 ee ee, ee 





Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W_ T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


INVESTIGATE 


the amazing possibilities represent- 
ing us-with the exclusive Roll of 
Honor Bible. No investment. 


Colonel Wm. J. Smith 
PHILADELPHIA BIBLE HOUSE 
1211 Chestnut St., Suite 603, Phila. 7, Pa. 














retain their highly lumin- 
day or night. 











Septic tank owners—you don’t have 
to scrub! Like others, you can use 
Sani-F lush to keep toilet bowls clean 
and sanitary— because Sani-Flush 
is absolutely safe, will not harm 
bacterial action! 

Sani-F lush is the quick, easy, sani- 
tary cleaner that works chemically 
to remove stains and invisible film. 
It disinfects, too. Sold everywhere— 
two handy sizes. For your free copy 
of a scientific septic 
tank report — write 
The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. 18, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 






NO OTHER PIPE 


has all these features 


ORANGEBURG PIPE is non-metallic, non-cor- 
rodible—connected with TAPERWELD JOINTS, 
permanently tight without cement. Can be 
sawed, doesn’t break of crack easily. Light 
in weight, long lengths, guns led and 
lasts a lifetime. Economical: 

Widely used for og ~ conductor 
or irrigation lines, outside downspouts, other 
non-pressure service, The PERFORATED type 
is highly satisfactory for septic tank filter 
beds, foundation drains, sub-soil drainage. 

Ask = lumbing contractor or building 


material dealer. Or mail coupon today! 
ORANGEBURG Preot'rine 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. (P-6-25) 
Please send circular on ORANGEBURG 
PIPE. Also name of nearest dealer. 
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cializing influence of schoo] life, 
tant to character development. 

So the school board approved Peet’s 
plan for converting a kindergarten into an 
ungraded room for crippled children. Me- 
chanical toys and handicraft materials will 
be available. 


| New Records 


RCA-Victor has issued an abridged 


Boris Godunov, sung in the Russian orig- 


inal by Alexander Kipnis, with Ilya Ta- 
marin in the role of Prince Shouisky. 
Nicolai Berezowsky conducts the Victor 
Symphony’s well-proportioned accompani- 
ment and Robert Shaw takes charge of the 
chorus in an exciting achievement. 

By Request, an album 


but leaving out Shortnin’ Bread—is a 


| happy choice of Columbia. (M-571). 
releases | 
| for May, belatedly pushed through Victor | 


Victor, continuing special 


Bernstein’s On The Town (DM-995). 
Johann Strauss Waltzes for Dancing 


is a delightful presentation of Decca, with | 


combining | 
eight of Nelson Eddy’s favorite songs— | 
including Great Day and Strange Music | 


impor- | 





Robert Stolz and his orchestra playing all | 


the old favorites from Blue Danube up 
and down. (Album 392: four records). 
Columbia’s heavy honors of the 
month are divided between the Lalo Sym- 
phonie Espagnole performed by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting, and Nathan Milstein appearing 
as violin soloist, and the Rachmaninoff 
Symphony No. 2, played by the Philhar- 
monic Symphony of New York, Artur 
Rodzinski on the podium. It might have 


| been better if the Philadelphia ensemble 


had played the Rachmaninoff, too. (MM 
564 and 569). 

Popular. The Ritual Fire Dance and 
Dance of Terror of DeFalla, played by 
Jose Iturbi, head Victor’s list of good sin- 


gles that include two fine Morton Gould | 


items, American Salute and Yankee Doo- 
dle Went To Town. 

Especially recommended: 
Durbin with Robert Paige in selections 
from the Universal Motion Picture, Can’t 
Help Singing. (Decca: Album 387). Lily 
Pons in two famous coloratura arias, the 
Bell Song from Lakme, and the Mad 
Scene from Lucia. (Columbia: MM 561). 

June bests of the best: Baia and You 
Belong To My Heart by Bing Crosby and 
Xavier Cugat (Decca); Schubert’s Ave 
Maria and Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ra sung by 
Risé Stevens (Columbia); June Comes 
Around Every Year and Out Of. This 
World by Tommy Dorsey (Victor); 
Mood To Be Wooed and Kissing Bug by 
Duke Ellington (Victor); Honeysuckle 
Rose and Jiving The Jive by Roosevelt 
Sykes and His Piano (Bluebird) and /f / 
Loved You by Perry Como. 


Deanna | 





DIAMOND Parts 





Now Available! 


Good News for own- 
ers of Diamond lamps, 
lanterns and irons! 
Genuine replacement 
parts are now avail- 
able and ready for im- 
mediate delivery. If 4 


cm you need 










—we can now give your order 
prompt attention. All partsare 
standard, and of pre-war qual- 
ity. If you do not have a Parts 
Price List handy, just dropusa 
post card, give the model num- 
ber, and we’ll mail one at once. 


THE AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO. 


600 IRON STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
















HAND PAINTED 


PHOTO STATUE 


ABOUT IO INCHES HIGH 

Made From Any Phote or Negative 
Your photo enlarged 
and everlastingly 
mounted on laminated 
wood with suede easel 
back and hand painted 
in oils in full color. 
Nothing like it. A life- 
time treasure. Makes 
a wonderful gift. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money returned within 10 days. 


SEND NO MONEY—Send any photo, 
snapshot, or negative hegative pre- 
ferred) and your Imagette photo statue 
will be sent to you C.O.D. You pay 
- postman $2.95 plus post age and C.O.D. 
charges. Tf full paym ent accompanies order, pt statue will be sent 
postpaid. Your photo ret srned, in nharmed. Imagette, 1104 Third Ave- 
nue, Dept. C-1, New York 2 . Be 


‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


Promptly Relieves Misery— 
and Helps Heal Ugly 


SKIN RASHES 


Here’s a Doctor’s antiseptic formula — 
Zemo—a stainless liquid which appears 
invisible on skin— yet so highly medi- 
cated that first applications relieve 
itching, burning of simple skin rashes, 
Eczema, Athlete’s Foot and similar skin 
and scalp irritations due to external 
cause. Zemois backed by an amazing rec- 
ord of success! First trial convinces. In3 


sizes. At any drugstore. ZE M oO 
WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 

Lowe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


IMPROVED SUPER DRILL GRINDER 


Sharpens Round Shank Drills 
from %42" to 1." diameter. 
> old drills like new in 3 
different drill point angles. 
Grinds short, medium 
and long +a ol A ae 
up to Il’ 
Workmen grind their “drills 
like factory in 25 seconds. 





Gives a perfect center and 
clearance, saves drills, time 
and money. No shop should 
be without the Super Drill 
Grinder. Guaranteed to do the work or money, back. 
The grinder that gives a rounded point! 





Mail check or mon order with 
address. Your SUPER DRILL gee $2 95 
will come by return mail, fe e 

A. D. McBURNEY, 939 Wes tn’ th STREET, 
DEPT. P-6, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


printed Only 

















FOR CLEANING AND 
The standard, fool- PAI NTl NG 


proof paint thinner for 
oil paints, enamels and varnishes. 
Cleans furniture, floors, woodwork, 
bathtubs, toilets, bed springs, paint 
brushes, etc. 
American Turpentine Farmers 
Associati . 
Valdosta, . 
Georgia 
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= Once Upon a Time is 
=e Just Your Car Away 








Your irreplaceable car is the only 
barrier between the motor-age and-the 
age of slow motion. A noisy or smok- 
ing motor is your warning for immediate 
action to prevent car break-down. 
Install “Rings made by Simplex” and keep rolling-in a modem, 
faster world. You can get them in easy-fo-install sets at avto 
stores or installed at service shops_everywhere. 


e.. f Yy BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 
ty SIMPLEX 


PISTON RINGS 
7 SWMPLEX PRODUCTS CORP, Clevelond, O. 

PIMPLES » BLACKHEADS 
TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
gredients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICURA Sinrment 


OINTMENT 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


Ritdé Fleas 


100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 
















MICHIGAN 


TULIP 


75 


wre * 








BARGAIN 
IN AMERICA 


YD Tri Lead 
oon Estar eae ae [69 





marvelous assortment o 

\ flaming rain colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 

= NEY NOW — PAY 


D NO MO --- ORDER 

EB TER. Bulbs reach you in time for fall plant- 
ing for only $1.69 plus c. o. d. postage. Cash 
orders sent prepaid. Free ... prompt action 
brings you 25 quality giadiola bulblets FREE. 

Act now. Send your name and address to: 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. R-1423 
148 Monree Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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| Sic Transit 
Happy birthday to me, 
I cry on my shoulder— 
All I got on MY DAY 
Was another year older. 
Grace McFarland 


Old Millionaire: “Will you marry me 
if I have my health restored?” 

Smart Girl: “You leave your health 
alone and I'll marry you.” 


“Horrors! This photograph makes 


| me look years older than I am.” 


“Well, lady, then you won’t have to 
have one made later on.” 


Spinster: Oh, I think your sermons 
are just wonderful. 

New Preacher: Thanks—thanks. 

Spinster: Why, until you came here, 





BULBSFE 


I never even knew what sin was. 





“Corp. Sap is a chump. He sends all 
his pay to a blonde he knows is two- 
timing him.” 

“Why, the dame fool!” 


Brain Teaser No. 87 

I have four tanks; 
if the second be filled 
from the first, it will 
leave the first 4 full. 
If the third be now 
filled from the sec- 
ond, it will leave the second 4 full. If the 
fourth be now filled from the third, it will 
leave the third 4 full. The third now con- 
tains 10 gallons more than the second. 
How many gallons does the first tank 
hold? 
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Solution to No. 86 

The difference between the 63% and 
5% of the preferred stock would be equal 
to the difference between 63% and 6% 
of the capital stock. That is, 13% of 
$400,000 is $% of capital stock. The cap- 
ital must equal 3/2 of 5/3 or 5/2 of 
$400,000. The capital stock is $1,000,000. 
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BURGESS BATTERIES 


BURGESS BATTER COMPANY FREEPORT 








AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
ou don’t have to about 





ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


OURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. Y, MYSTIC, COMM. 
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War Bonds are the world's safest investment 


. and KEEP all you buy 


Buy all you can.. 
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OURSELVES 





Governors on Taxes: I was pleased 
to get the outline of Governor Griswold’s 
remarks. I am in general agreement with 
most of his ideas. It would certainly be a 
movement of convenience for the public 
if all tax paying could go through one 
channel only. Furthermore, I have always 
favored the idea of the federal govern- 
ment refunding money to the several 
states without any qualifications or con- 
In other words, I think it 
could act as the collection agency and sim- 
ply refer back to each state its due share 
and not attempt to engage in purely local 
activities which should belong to the state. 

There is just one other gripe I have 
with your own editorial and that is that 
you did not list South Dakota as one of 


| the states which has no income tax. In my 


first term as Governor, I recommended to 
the Legislature that they repeal the state 
income tax and they did so and we have 
not had a state income tax since 1943. One 
of my reasons for recommending the re- 


| peal was that the main virtue of the prin- 


ciple of income taxation is that it is fairly 
well proportioned to the ability to pay. It 
is supposed to be levied on that basis. 
However, if you have two different gov- 
ernments both levying income taxes, you 
completely destroy the proposition of tax- 


| ing on ability to pay. 





I think your editorials are on a very 


| timely subject and certainly the country 


must commence to give far more consid- 
eration to its methods of taxation. 


| M. O. Sharpe, Governor of South Dakota 


@ @e May I state that I believe 
your publication is to be commended for 
your coast to coast survey of the tax sit- 
uation. I am sure that we are all in agree- 
ment ‘that our total tax structure needs 
overhauling and streamlining. 

I also concur in Governor Griswold’s 


| suggestion that one agency be empowered 





to impose and collect taxes. There are, at 
the same time, dangers in the surrender of 
the full taxing power of the states to the 
federal government. I have no fear that 
our present national administration would 
do other than impose and collect taxes 


| justly. I can, however, conceive of a sit- 


uation in which a federal government 
might use this power to partisan advan- 
tage, thereby jeopardizing states’ rights. 

Sidney P. Osborn, Governor of Arizona 


e ee It is helpful to have the bene- 
fit of Governor Griswold’s discussion of 
this topic and may I say that he has of- 
fered a suggestion which may well have 
the full and careful consideration of all 
of us who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of initiating needed tax adjustments. 

Robert S. Kerr, Governor of Oklahoma 


PATHFINDER 


Editorials, Again: Your “excuse” for 
discontinuing your regular editorial page 
is a pretty weak sort of argument. 

An editorial is or ought to be the 
artistic cementing of facts together .. . 
a sort of working out a jigsaw puzzle. It 
is the bringing together facts which the 
busy mind (with daily problems of life) 
would probably overlook; and the artist 
at working out these jigsaw puzzles of 
facts of human effort, ambitions and de- 
sires makes the whole a nice, attractive 
picture that appeals to the minds of oth- 
ers. 

Good editorials are facts properly cor- 
related. 

If you have the time to weekly dig 
up the facts appearing in your “factual 
columns,” you are so much more familiar 
with the facts than I, a busy laborer could 
be, that you do me a disservice when you. 
fail to bring the most cogent facts into 
proper relationships, and enriching at least 
one page with “opinions” . , . editorials, if 
you please. 

Poor reader am I if I do not tear 
your facts apart and see if you have really 
got them in proper relationships. Just quit 
yer foolin’ and hang out the Editorial 
Page again. 

S. W. Adams, Manchaca, Texas 
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“No place worth seeing will be out of 
reach . . . The main routes are being 
flown daily — more than 110,000 miles 
of them. Key airfields are fully developed 
— hundreds more are in the making. The 
finest flying equipment ever designed will 
be ready for use soon after the war ends. 
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COkeve olo you aant to go? 


If you’re like some twenty millions of your fellow Americans, you're getting 
set to fly as soon as you can after the war. How soon will this be? Where 
will you be able to go? What about comfort? And cost? Here’s what 
an American airman who has flown all over the world can tell you: 





“The peacetime versions of the big twin- 
engine Curtiss Commando, for instance, 
will carry 36 to 45 people with all the 
comforts of a drawing room .. . soft, 
roomy seats — plenty of space — an at- 
tractive powder room — complete dining 
service—they ll be tops in luxury travel . . . 








“And as for speed . . . well, multi-engine 
_ transports can cross the country in six 

hours. That gives you some idea of the 
concentration of power in their Wright 
Cyclone engines — the same dependable 
engines that power the B-29 Superforts 
and the giant Martin Mars. 


“Vacations in Mexico, in Rio, on the 
Mediterranean, by air, may seem fantastic 


" right now. Yet 27 airlines are already 


planning to take you to the markets and 
the playgrounds of the world at a cost 
well within your reach...” 
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a Jur fidlure is tt eis hunts 


the science of food protection was in its infancy. 
General Motors men reached for new and better 
ways to improve domestic refrigeration — to bring 
it within the means of the average family, to make 
it conserve health and lighten work. 


That's right, youngster—reach for it! Whatever it may 
be, to you it’s something new and brightly shining—and 
so worth looking into. 


And that’s the spirit this old world needs—today, to- 
morrow and always. 


* * * 


Hicaciitng out for new things is an old American 
habit. It’s a good thing we still have it. 


For looking beyond the war clouds, we know we 
will want more and better things than we have ever 
had before. 


We will want more jobs than we’ve ever known. 
We will want good wages for those ready to earn 
them. We will want living stand- 
ards higher than any we have 
enjoyed in the past. 


And General Motors men are con- 
vinced, by their own experience, 
that the way to attain them is to 
reach for them and work for them. 


Not many years ago, for example, 


It took consistent effort and long-pull planning to 
produce the kind of household refrigeration we 
now know. But those trim, efficient machines in 
America’s kitchens revolutionized housework, and 
brought down the cost of food protection. 


And General Motors men—busy now at meeting the 

needs of war—see great progress yet to be made in 

peacetime in household refrigeration and in the field 

of home freezers, and the protection of frozen foods 
_ in quantity. 
























So we find that today, as always, 
many future benefits rest in the 
hands of those who reach for the 

bright and shining promise, 
» as this youngster is. 


And as long as each genera- 
tion is free to go forward with 
confidence in its future, the march 
toward “more and better things 
for more people” will continue 
steadily and without halt. That has 

always been General Motors’ goal. ° 
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Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 





Buy Bigger Bonds for the 
Big 7# 


War Loan Drive 
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